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OFFICERS 

SINCE  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NEVADA  BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  DECEMBER  5,  1908 


1908 

F.  M.  LEE,  President Reno,  Nevada 

JOHN  HENDERSON,  Vice  President Elko,  Nevada 

GEO.  H.  TAYLOR,  Secretary Reno,  Nevada 

FRED  GROB,  Treasurer Reno,  Nevada 

A.  H.  HOWE,  Assistant  Secretary Reno,  Nevada 

1909 

JOHN  HENDERSON,  President Elko,  Nevada 

W.  J.  HARRIS,  Vice  President Reno,  Nevada 

R.  C.  TURRITTIN,  Secretary Reno,  Nevada 

FRED  GROB,  Treasurer Reno,  Nevada 

J.  W.  DAVEY,  Assistant  Secretary Reno,  Nevada 

1910 

W.  J.  HARRIS,  President Reno,  Nevada 

W.  E.  JOHNSON,  Vice  President Goldfield,  Nevada 

FRED  STADTMULLER,  Secretary.. Reno,  Nevada 

F.  I.  GUNNELL,  Treasurer Lovelock,  Nevada 

J.  W.  DAVEY,  Assistant  Secretary Reno,  Nevada 

1911 

W.  E.  JOHNSON,  President. Goldfield,  Nevada 

GEO.  H.  TAYLOR,  Vice  President Reno,  Nevada 

J.  W.  DAVEY,  Secretary Reno,  Nevada 

H.  N.  BYRNE,  Treasurer Ely,  Nevada 


OFFICERS 

ELECTED  AT  GOLDFIELD  CONVENTION  TO  SERVE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1913 


President 

GEO.  H.  TAYLOR 

Asst.  Cashier,  Washoe  County  Bank,  Reno 

Vice  President 
A.  E.  KIMBALL 

President,  The  First  National  Bank,  Elko 

Secretary 
J.  W.  DAVEY 

The  Nixon  National  Bank,  Reno 

Treasurer 
W.  R.  BRACKEN 

Vice  President,  First  State  Bank,  Las  Vegas 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 


“The  Executive  Council  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  President,  or 
Vice  President,  or  Secretary,  as  ex-officio  member.” 

JOHN  HENDERSON 

President,  Henderson  Banking  Co.,  Elko 
F.  M.  LEE 

Vice  President,  Nixon  National  Bank,  Reno 


LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 


GEO.  H.  TAYLOR,  Ex-officio 
EUGENE  HOWELL 

Cashier,  Tonopah  Banking  Corporation,  Tonopah 
W.  J.  HARRIS 

Vice  President,  Farmers  & Merchants  National  Bank,  Reno 
L.  L.  PATRICK 

President,  First  National  Bank,  Goldfield 
MOSE  REINHART 

President,  Winnemucca  State  Bank  & Trust  Company, 
Winnemucca 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 

Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Nevada  Bankers’  Association 


Held  at  Goldfield,  Nevada,  May  9th  and  1 Oth,  1913  in 
the  Lodge  Room  of  the  Goldfield  Lodge  of  Elks 


FIRST  SESSION— FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

MAY  9th 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  W. 
E.  Johnson  at  i 130. 

Roll  call  showed  the  following  representation : 

OFFICERS 

W.  E.  Johnson,  President. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor,  Vice  President. 

J.  W.  Davey,  Secretary. 

MEMBERS 

The  First  National  Bank,  Elko,  A.  E.  Kimball, 
President. 

The  First  National  Bank,  Goldfield,  L.  L.  Patrick, 
President. 

The  McGill  National  Bank,  McGill,  H.  J.  Muller, 
Cashier. 

The  Nixon  National  Bank,  Reno,  F.  M.  Lee,  Vice 
President. 
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The  Farmers  & Merchants  National  Bank,  Reno,  W.  J. 
Harris,  Vice  President. 

The  Nevada  First  National  Bank,  Tonopah,  E.  A. 
James,  Cashier. 

The  First  National  Bank,  Winnemucca,  J.  Sheehan, 
Cashier. 

Henderson  Banking  Co.,  Elko,  John  Henderson, 
President. 

John  S.  Cook  & Co.,  Goldfield,  W.  E.  Johnson  Vice 
President,  M.  E.  Hill,  Cashier,  J.  O.  Walther,  Asst.  Cashier. 

First  State  Bank,  Las  Vegas,  W.  R.  Bracken,  Vice 
President,  W.  R.  Thomas,  Director. 

Mason  Valley  Bank,  Mason,  H.  W.  Culbertson,  Cashier. 
Farmers  Bank  of  Carson  Valley,  Minden,  H.  G.  Marsh, 
Cashier. 

Bank  of  Nevada  Savings  & Trust  Co.,  Reno,  R.  C. 
Turrittin,  Cashier. 

Washoe  County  Bank,  Reno,  Geo.  H.  Taylor,  Asst. 
Cashier,  John  W.  Wright. 

Tonopah  Banking  Corporation,  Tonopah,  Eugene 
Howell,  Cashier,  C.  H.  Connett,  Asst.  Cashier. 

Winnemucca  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Winnemucca, 
Mose  Reinhart,  President. 

The  California  National  Bank,  Sacramento,  E.  A. 
Brown,  Asst.  Cashier. 

The  American  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  Russell 
Lowry,  Vice  President. 

The  Anglo  & London  Paris  National  Bank,  San 
Francisco,  California,  H.  Choynski,  Asst.  Cashier. 

Bank  of  California,  N.  A.,  San  Francisco,  F.  W.  Wolfe, 
Asst.  Cashier. 

The  Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  B.  D.  Dean, 
Asst.  Cashier. 

The  Merchants  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  W.  E. 
Johnson,  Vice  President. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  San  Francisco, 
C.  L.  Davis,  Asst.  Cashier. 

The  National  Copper  Bank,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Eugene  Giles,  Cashier. 

The  Continental  National  Bank,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
W.  W.  Trimmer,  Asst.  Cashier. 

The  First  National  Bank,  Ogden,  Utah,  C.  E.  Kaiser, 
Director. 


Aside  from  the  representatives  of  the  various  banks 
there  were  present  a number  of  the  prominent  people  of 
both  Goldfield  and  Tonopah. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  had  been  called  to 
order,  President  Johnson  introduced  to  the  Convention 
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Hon.  Peter  J.  Somers  of  Goldfield,  Nevada,  Judge  of  the 
Seventh  Judicial  District  Court  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
who  made  the  following  address  of  welcome  to  the 
visiting  bankers : 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

By  HON.  PETER  J.  SOMERS 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  Bankers’  Association  of 
the  State  of  Nevada: 

It  indeed  affords  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
honor  to  welcome  you  to  our  mining  camp.  The  people 
of  Goldfield  are  glad  to  receive  you  here  today  and  will 
esteem  it  a special  privilege  to  welcome  you  and  endeavor 
to  make  your  stay  here  as  pleasurable  as  the  circumstances 
will  warrant.  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  been  honored  by 
so  distinguished  an  assemblage  of  gentlemen.  It  is  seldom 
indeed  that  so  much  wealth  and  intelligence  has  been  as- 
sembled together  in  Goldfield.  We  realize,  gentlemen, 
the  honorable  occupation  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and 
the  great  important  things  which  follow  the  administration 
of  your  several  trusts.  The  prosperity  of  our  community, 
of  the  people  of  the  state,  depends  upon  your  fidelity  in 
your  calling.  You  stand  as  the  trustees  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  institutions  which  you  represent.  You 
stand  as  the  trustees  of  the  depositors  of  the  state  who 
entrust  their  moneys  to  your  care.  You  represent  the 
finances  of  the  state  in  a double  capacity,  and  your  re- 
sponsibilities, my  friends,  are  sacred  responsibilities. 

To  say  that  the  bankers  of  this  state  at  the  present 
time  have  the  confidence  of  all  the  people  is  absolutely 
true.  You  have  all  been  faithful  to  the  trusts  imposed 
upon  you  and  the  people  of  Nevada  are  proud  of  the 
bankers  of  today,  and  you  have  their  implicit  confidence. 
It  is  true  that  a few  years  ago  we  suffered,  as  all  the 


country  suffered,  on  account  of  the  bankers  being  over- 
taken, as  all  the  people  were  overtaken,  by  panic  and 
confusion,  but  the  cases  of  failure  were  rare  in  Nevada, 
fully  as  rare  as  in  any  other  state,  and  we  have  probably 
recovered  more  quickly  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

My  friends,  there  as  no  failure  recorded  among  the 
survivors  at  that  time,  nor  since,  and  you  have  the  support 
of  the  people,  the  confidence  of  the  depositors  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  state  of  Nevada.  Yours  is  a sacred  calling. 
You  are  the  guardians,  as  I have  said  before,  of  your  own 
interests,  your  stockholders’  interests,  and  the  interests 
of  all  of  the  people  of  the  state.  It  requires  the  highest 
integrity,  it  requires  the  greatest  discrimination,  it  requires 
the  highest  judgment  that  man  is  capable  of  to  run  and 
operate  a successful  bank  anywhere. 

We  are  proud  that  you  have  come  here,  my  friends — 
we  are  proud  that  you  have  selected  this  spot  on  the  desert 
for  your  meeting  place.  You  come  to  a camp  that  pro- 
duces in  gold  perhaps  more  than  any  camp  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  the  greatest  gold  mine,  probably,  in  the 
world.  We  have  the  greatest  mill  in  the  world,  costing 
far  beyond  a million  dollars  in  its  construction.  It  has 
produced  probably  $50,000,000  in  gold  since  its  operations 
commenced  a few  years  ago;  and  we  are  proud,  too, 
gentlemen,  that  the  man  who  made  that  mine,  that  the 
man  who  projected  that  mill,  is  an  honored  member  of 
your  Association,  is  an  honored — we  call  him' — citizen  of 
Goldfield. 

We  are  glad  that  you  have  come  here,  gentlemen. 
We  have  probably  the  most  intelligent  labor  employed  in 
any  mining  camp  in  the  state  of  Nevada.  It  is  a white 
man’s  camp,  and  when  pay  day  comes  around  you  will  not 
find  the  corridors  of  the  postoffice  on  the  next  day,  or  the 
lobbies  of  the  banks,  crowded  with  foreigners  sending 
home  their  drafts  to  their  relatives  in  southern  Europe. 
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We  have  an  American  camp  in  Goldfield,  and,  gentlemen, 
we  are  proud  that  your  meeting  here  today  is  partly  in 
recognition  of  the  splendid  conditions  which  exist  in  our 
camp. 

We  have  a system  of  public  schools  here  that  is  un- 
rivaled in  the  state.  We  have  teachers  that  are  an  honor 
to  the  profession  to  which  they  belong.  We  have  bankers 
here  in  Goldfield  whom  we  love  and  respect,  and  have  the 
elements  within  them  for  absolute  permanent  safety  and 
security.  We  have  a law-abiding  and  law-loving  com- 
munity. Crime  of  a serious  character  is  getting  to  be 
almost  unknown.  The  administration  of  the  law  in  this 
county  for  the  past  year  cost  less  than  $3500  outside  of 
the  fixed  salaries  for  officials. 

We  welcome  you,  my  friends,  to  our  town,  and  we 
trust  that  your  meetings  here  will  be  profitable  and  pleas- 
urable. You  are  invited  to  our  homes  and  our  firesides. 
We  trust  that  we  will  all  become  better  acquainted  and 
after  you  have  adjourned  you  will  be  glad  that  you  select- 
ed Goldfield  as  your  place  of  this  annual  meeting. 

1 thank  you,  gentlemen,  and  especially  the  chairman, 
who  invited  me  to  greet  you,  for  the  high  honor  of  being 
privileged  to  come  before  you. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

By  JOHN  HENDERSON 

On  behalf  of  the  bankers,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  Pres 
ident  of  the  Henderson  Banking  Co.,  of  Elko,  Nevada,  re- 
sponded to  the  Address  of  W elcome,  saying : 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen,  Friends : 

Some  time  ago  I received  a letter  from  those  having 
in  charge  the  management  and  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
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gramme  for  this  occasion,  requesting  me  to  respond  to 
the  address  of  welcome. 

I w'as  greatly  pleased  at  the  thought  of  having  my 
name  appear  on  so  interesting  a programme,  as  1 am 
sure  this  will  prove  to  be,  and  I also  felt  greatly  flattered 
chat  the  committee  should  think  of  me  at  all  in  connection 
with  a matter  of  this  kind.  I therefore  immediately  re- 
plied  to  that  letter,  accepting  the  invitation  and  incidental- 
ly asked  who  would  deliver  the  address  of  welcome.  I ex- 
pected to  be  informed  that  it  was  some  ordinary  every  day 
banker  like  myself,  and  you  can  readily  imagine  my  sur- 
prise and  discomfiture  when  I received  the  information 
mat  it  was  you,  Judge  Somers,  who  would  deliver  the  ad- 
dress to  which  I would  be  expected  to  reply. 

Never  having  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  per- 
sonally, and  knowing  of  you  only  as  one  holding  the  hon- 
ored position  you  do,  I naturally  had  in  mind  a stern-vis- 
aged,  dignified  man,  and  one  of  a decidedly  judicial 
bearing.  I thought  of  you  as  a man  from  whose  lips 
would  come  words  of  so  elevated  a character,  and  so  re- 
plete with  thoughts  in  the  abstract  that  I could  not  hope, 
in  my  reply,  to  reach  the  level  of  them.  I was,  therefore, 
tempted  to  shirk  this  responsibility  and  endeavor  to  per- 
suade the  committee  to  name  some  one  better  able  than 
I,  to  successfully  meet  the  occasion.  Having,  however, 
been  taught  at  all  times  to  be  a good  soldier,  I did  not  do 
so,  and  now  I am  very  glad  that  I did  not. 

I was  at  a loss  to  know  why  I should  be  asked  to  re- 
spond to  an  address  which  you  would  deliver.  I knew 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  had  heard  me  attempt 
to  talk  at  other  meetings  of  our  association,  and  not  until 
I sat  here  today  under  the  kindly  light  of  your  counten- 
ance, the  magic  spell  of  your  words  of  wisdom  and  of 
welcome,  and  the  influence  of  your  gracious  and  courteous 
manner,  was  I able  to  solve  the  question.  It  is  now  quite 
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evident  to  me,  as  it  no  doubt  is  to  all  here  present,  that 
they  had  in  mind  for  this  particular  little  setting  of  the 
programme  the  idea  of  contrast. 

You  all  know  that  the  beautiful  lights  of  the  great 
paintings  and  pictures  of  the  world  are  made  more  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  by  the  corresponding  shades.  The 
sunshine  of  the  world’s  most  wonderful  landscapes,  com- 
prehending as  they  do  the  marvelous  effects  of  mountain 
and  valley  scenery,  is  made  only  brighter  and  more  re- 
splendent by  the  necessary  shadows.  I therefore  stand 
here  today  undertaking  in  an  humble  way  to  play  the  part 
assigned  me  by  acting  the  shade  to  your  light  and  the 
shadow  to  your  sunshine. 

I know  that  I express  the  sentiments  of  all  present 
when  I extend  to  you  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  very 
kind  and  earnest  words  of  welcome,  but  I can  not  refrain 
from  expressing  at  this  time  a certain  degree  of  wonder 
and  amazement  at  your  temerity  and  apparent  recklessness 
in  thus  throwing  open  the  gates  of  your  beautiful  town 
so  unreservedly  to  the  bunch  of  bankers  I see  before  me. 
You  surely  know  that  we,  as  a class,  are,  and  have  been 
for  some  time  past,  on  trial  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  judge,  jury,  and  lawyers.  While  I am  confi- 
dent of  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  matter,  yet  it  does 
seem  that  any  unnecessary  temptation  might  be  better 
avoided. 

You  are  surely  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Nevada 
papers  at  the  present  time  are  full  of  accounts  to  the  effect 
that  the  traditional  goose  has  been  put  to  shame  and  that 
the  hens  of  Goldfield  are  now  engaged  in  the  profitable 
habit  of  laying  eggs  with  golden  shells.  Would  it  be  a 
surprise  to  you  if,  after  we  adjourn,  some  of  our  members 
are  discovered  exhibiting  these  glittering  eggs  as  sou- 
venirs of  this  occasion? 

More  than  this,  I am  informed  that  we  are  to  be 
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taken  into  the  very  treasure  vaults  of  your  fabulously 
rich  mines  and  there  given  the  freedom  of  the  tunnels, 
shafts,  drifts,  stopes,  and  wdiat  not.  I am  told  that  we 
are  to  be  turned  loose  in  one  of  the  richest  mines  in  the 
world,  the  Goldfield  Consolidated.  If,  perchance,  at  some 
future  time  you  should  be  called  upon  to  sit  as  judge  in 
the  case  of  some  banker  here  present  who  has  been  ac- 
cused of  promoting  a less  worthy  property  by  means  of 
samples  of  that  wonderful  high-grade  ore  we  have  heard 
so  much  about,  I ask  you,  could  you,  after  being  instru- 
mental in  subjecting  us  to  such  dire  temptation,  be  as 
severe  as  you  otherwise  might  in  the  sentence  you  would 
impose  ? 

Even  more  than  these,  we  understand  that  there  has 
been  arranged  for  our  special  entertainment,  in  connec- 
tion with  a visit  to  the  great  ioo-stamp  mill  of  Goldfield 
Consolidated,  the  pouring  of  about  $400,000  worth  of 
molten  gold.  While  I can  readily  understand  the  wisdom 
of  the  management  of  the  mine  in  exhibiting  this  golden 
metal  to  us  only  in  a red-hot  state,  yet,  have  you  not 
heard  of  the  man  who  succeeded  in  successfully  getting 
away  with  a red-hot  stove  with  a full  meal  in  process  of 
being  cooked  upon  it? 

I dwell  somewhat  at  length  upon  these  matters  not 
that  I really  expect  any  out  of  the  way  conduct  upon  the 
part  of  the  visiting  bankers,  but  more  as  a matter  of  pre- 
caution, hoping  that  you  and  the  good  people  of  Goldfield 
will  take  it  more  in  the  nature  of  a mild  warning,  and  that 
my  fellow  bankers  and  friends  will  let  it  serve  as  a cau- 
tion to  them.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  at  least  not  be  pro^ 
ductive  of  any  harm. 

But,  to  be  more  serious,  I desire  here  to  congratulate 
our  committee  in  the  happy  selection  of  Goldfield  as  the 
place  for  holding  the  first  meeting  of  the  Nevada  Bank- 
ers’ Association,  after  we  have,  as  it  were,  reached  the 
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age  of  majority  and  attained  sufficient  strength  so  that 
we  feel  able  to  step  out  from  the  town  of  our  birth,  the 
beautiful  riverside  town  of  Reno.  All  of  our  meetings 
until  this  one  have  been  held  in  Reno,  and  now  that  we 
have  gained  sufficiently  in  strength  and  courage  to  be 
able  to  walk  alone,  I think  it  was  a fine  idea  to  select  this 
place  so  characteristic  of  so  prominent  an  industry  of  our 
state. 

The  very  name  itself  is  symbolic  of  the  one  great 
product  of  our  state,  and  the  thing  which  we,  as  bankers, 
stand  for  and  uphold  as  the  great  medium  of  exchange 
in  this  great  world  of  ours. 

You  inform  us,  Judge  Somers,  that  you  feel  we  are 
honoring  your  town  by  our  presence  here  today.  Speak- 
ing for  your  visitors,  I tell  you  that  from'  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts  we  thank  you  for  that  statement.  We  feel 
doubly  honored  in  the  reception  we  have  been  accorded 
by  you  and  your  people,  and  we  only  hope  that  the  mem- 
ories of  this  occasion  will  be  as  bright  and  lasting  with 
you  and  yours  as  they  will  be  with  us.  We  accept  them 
in  identically  the  same  spirit  in  which  you  have  tendered 
them  to  us.  We  will  treasure  this  meeting  in  your  town 
among  our  fondest  recollections,  and  in  the  days  which 
are  to  come  when  we  hold  meetings  in  other  places,  this, 
I am  sure,  will  always  be  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  meetings  the  Nevada  Bankers’  Association  has 
ever  held. 

Once  more  I thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  visiting 
bankers — you  and  the  people  you  speak  for.  We  are  with 
you  and  we  are  yours  until  we  leave.  Let  this  be  an  invi- 
tation from  all  of  us  for  you  and  yours  to  visit  us  at  our 
homes.  The  same  spirit  of  hospitality  awaits  you  which 
you  have  accorded  us. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 


President  W.  E.  Johnson  then  made  the  following 
remarks : 

It  is  five  years  since  the  bankers  of  Nevada  met  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  this  association.  Its  five  years 
of  life  have  been  years  of  usefulness.  Its  most  important 
achievement  is  described  in  the  statutes  of  Nevada  and  is 
known  as  the  Nevada  banking  act.  It  became  a part  of 
the  law  of  the  state  on  March  22,  1911,  and  stands  as  the 
perfected  legislation  urged  by  the  association  and  adopted 
in  part  and  in  cruder  form  in  1909.  The  effect  of  this 
law  has  been  felt  by  all  lines  of  business.  Not  only  has  it 
established  on  a firmer  basis  the  banks  of  Nevada,  but  the 
general  business  credit  of  the  state. 

I have  compared  the  Nevada  banking  act  with  the 
laws  of  many  other  states  and  I know  of  none  that  would 
be  acceptable  as  a substitute.  Under  its  operation  and 
with  a continuance  of  the  present  efficient  bank  super- 
vision our  established  high  standard  is  permanently  as- 
sured. 

From  the  report  of  the  state  bank  examiner  we  learn 
that  the  average  reserve  maintained  by  the  State  banks 
for  the  year  1912  exceeded  36  per  cent,  and  the  gain  in 
deposits  of  the  State  banks  since  January,  1911,  was  ap- 
proximately 13  per  cent. 

As  to  national  legislation,  Congress  has  dallied  so 
long  with  the  currency  problem  that  the  bankers  have 
practically  settled  it  themselves  through  the  perfecting 
and  extension  of  their  clearing  house  system,  and  about 
all  that  remains  for  Congress  to  do  is  to  ratify  what  the 
bankers,  through  necessity,  have  already  worked  out. 

The  objects  of  this  association  are  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  promotion  of  the  banking  interests  of  Ne- 
vada, but  the  association  has,  in  the  mind  of  the  exper- 
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ienced  banker,  a more  important  object,  namely:  The 

promotion  and  development  of  the  state  itself,  and  with- 
out this  development  the  bank  can  not  prosper.  Bankers 
generally  are  realizing  more  and  more  the  importance  of 
organizations  such  as  ours  and  finding  every  day  new 
avenues  for  the  exercise  of  their  influence  for  the  public 
good.  They  are  profiting  by  the  experience  of  each  other 
and  by  the  experience  of  the  bankers  and  financiers  in 
countries  other  than  our  owti.  Their  work  is  becoming 
educational,  and  each  year  sees  some  new  school  estab- 
lished. Recently  certain  state  associations  have  appoint- 
ed carefully  selected  committees  whose  duties  are  to  en- 
courage and  foster  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  banker,  trained  of  necessity  to  system,  views 
with  displeasure  the  lack  of  this  training  wherever  it 
occurs ; instinctively  he  seeks  to  correct  it.  He  sees  the 
farmer  harvesting  twenty  bushels  of  grain  where  forty 
should  grow ; he  sees  the  farmer’s  business  plant  work 
at  half  efficiency.  What  applies  to  the  farmer  applies 
with  equal  force  to  many  other  occupations.  A balance 
sheet  is  seldom  taken,  and  a profit  and  loss  account  to 
many  is  unknown.  Every  committee  such  as  I have  re- 
ferred to  is  a school  of  instruction  and  its  lesson  is 
“Thrift.’’  There  are  others  than  the  farmer  who  will 
profit  by  these  schools. 

The  American  Bankers’  Association  has  recently 
undertaken  another  educational  work  through  co-opera- 
tion with  the  public  press,  and  millions  of  readers  are 
profiting  every  day  by  the  publication  of  masterful  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  social  economy  under  the 
title  of  “Talks  on  Thrift.”  Every  young  man  is  shown 
the  importance  and  the  advantage  of  having  a bank  ac- 
count ; not  to  help  some  bank,  but  to  help  himself.  You 
may  call  this  promotion  of  self  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
banker  if  you  like;  I call  it  promotion  of  the  public  wel- 
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fare.  The  young  man  or  the  young  woman  who  opens 
and  maintains  for  one  full  year  a bank  account  is  likely 
to  have  a bank  account  through  life.  The  habit  is  estab- 
lished ; still  better,  like  other  habits,  it  is  contagious.  Com- 
ing generations  will  be  indebted  to  the  American  Bank- 
ers’ Association,  to  the  press  of  this  day,  and  to  the  un- 
known philosopher  who  is  now  planting  in  this  manner 
the  seeds  of  future  prosperity.  The  significance  of  this 
movement  must  be  apparent  to  you. 

Nevada  as  a mining  state  astonishes  the  world;  its 
mineral  wealth  has  drawn  from  other  states  almost  its 
entire  population.  This  population,  to  a great  extent,  has 
been  fed  from  he  soil  of  other  states,  while  its  own  agri- 
cultural resources  lay  dormant.  In  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, no  state  or  community  in  the  world  will  attempt  a 
comparison  with  Nevada  in  relation  to  mineral  wealth. 
We  now  have  70,000,000  acres  of  land,  15,000,000  of 
which,  or  nearly  one-half  the  area  of  the  great  agricultural 
state  of  Iowa,  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  various  grants,  indicating  a value  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Not  more  than  half  a million  acres,  or 
3 per  cent  of  this,  has  been  developed.  We  have  listened 
to  the  Eastern  doctrine  of  placing  the  factory  by  the  farm  ; 
let  us  in  Nevada  place  the  farm  by  the  mine.  Nevada  has 
not  been  entirely  deaf  to  the  doctrine  that  enduring  pros- 
perity lies  in  the  soil,  and  already  her  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  yielding  approximately  $10,000,000  annually, 
and  with  the  completion  of  the  reclamation  projects  now 
under  way  this  will  soon  double.  I predict  that  before  the 
end  of  the  present  decade  the  yield  of  Nevada’s  soil  will 
equal  the  present  yield  of  her  mines. 

The  next  three  years  will  see  thousands  of  people 
crossing  this  state  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast.  Many  of 
them  will  be  home  seekers  to  whom  the  opportunities  of 
this  state  will  appeal.  The  resources  of  Nevada  will  be 
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represented  by  appropriate  exhibits  at  both  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego.  The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  make  the  Golden  Gate  the  Ellis  Island  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  From  the  great  influx  of  home  seekers  many  will 
find  their  way  to  the  undeveloped  territory  of  the  neigh- 
boring states. 

In  conclusion  I desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  very  able  and  efficient  work  of  our  secretary  and  the 
support  of  the  committees  and  members  of  the  association. 


SECRETARY’S  REPORT 

Following  Mr.  Johnson,  Secretary  J.  W.  Davey  pre- 
sented his  annual  report. 

Reno,  Nev.,  May  8,  1913. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  Nevada  Bankers’  Association : 

Gentlemen — I submit  to  you  herewith  my  annual  re- 
port as  secretary  of  your  association : 

Since  our  last  meeting  I am  pleased  to  advise  you  of 
an  increase  in  our  membership  of  five,  leaving  only  five 
non-members  in  the  state. 

The  new  members  are : The  Copper  National  Bank, 
East  Ely ; the  McGill  National  Bank,  McGill ; Mason  Val- 
ley Bank,  Mason;  Farmers  Bank  of  Carson  Valley,  Min- 
den ; Bank  of  Wells,  Wells. 

Our  twenty-nine  members  in  this  state  represent  cap- 
italization of  $3,324,050  out  of  a total  capital  in  the  state 
of  $3,498,050.  Non-members  represent  capital  of  only 
$174,000,  which  is  a very  small  proportion.  Our  partic- 
ular aim,  however,  is  not  to  secure  in  our  membership 
the  majority  of  the  banking  capital  in  the  state,  but  rather 
to  secure  as  many  of  the  individual  banks  as  members  as  is 
possible.  Of  course  one  naturally  follows  the  other.  I 
therefore  hope  that  all  the  present  members  will  use  their 
influence  to  have  as  many  banks  join  with  us  during  the 
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coming  year  as  they  can,  so  that  if  possible  a membership 
of  every  bank  in  the  state  may  be  reported  at  the  next 
meeting.  Two  of  the  five  non-members  have  already  sig- 
nified their  intention  of  joining  the  association  later  on. 

The  attention  of  the  banks  in  this  state  that  have  not 
yet  adopted  the  numerical  system  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers’ Association  is  called  to  the  merits  of  that  system  and 
its  early  adoption  is  urged  in  order  that  the  fullest  benefits 
of  the  same  may  be  derived.  Most  of  the  banks  in  this 
state  are  using  this  system,  but  occasionally  checks  are 
seen  on  which  the  numbers  do  not  appear.  I quote  here 
a letter  recently  received  from  the  clearing  house  section 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association  touching  on  this 
subject: 

New  York,  April  1 6,  1913. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davey,  Secretary  Nevada  Bankers’  As- 
sociation, Reno,  Nev. : 

My  Dear  Sir — The  clearing  house  section  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Association  respectfully  re- 
quests you  to  present  again  to  your  members  the  ne- 
cessity of  placing  their  transit  numbers  upon  checks, 
drafts,  and  endorsement  stamps.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  since  this  plan  was  first  introduced,  and 
today  approximately  50  per  cent  of  all  checks  and 
drafts,  including  the  pension  checks  and  treasury 
drafts  of  the  United  States,  bear  the  numbers.  In 
your  state  we  understand  the  percentage  is  even 
higher. 

The  saving  of  time  and  labor  in  all  banks,  large 
or  small,  in  using  the  numbers,  is  inestimable,  but 
since  complete  use  of  the  system  is  hindered  while 
some  of  the  checks  are  not  numbered,  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  have  all  banks  co-operate  in  helping 
their  fellow  bankers  who  must  handle  and  register 
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their  checks.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  banks  of  Ne- 
vada will  keep  up  the  good  work  already  done  until 
all  the  checks  payable  in  your  state  conform  to  the 
requirements. 

The  clearing  house  section  takes  this  opportun- 
ity to  thank  you  for  your  co-operation  in  the  past  and 
extends  to  your  members  the  invitation  to  call  upon 
us  in  any  matter  of  general  interest  requiring  con- 
certed action.  It  is  the  aim  and  policy  of  this  section 
to  serve  all  banks,  whether  city  or  country. 

Yours  very  trul) , 

A.  O.  Wilson,  Chairman. 
O.  Howard  Wolfe,  Sec. 


I desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  rendered  by  the  various  bankers  during 
the  past  year  in  all  matters  which  I have  had  occasion  to 
take  up  with  them. 

Much  credit  is  due  your  former  assistant  secretary, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Howe,  for  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  for  this  conven- 
tion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  DavEy,  Secretary. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  BYRNE 

The  secretary  read  a letter  from  Mr.  H.  N.  Byrne, 
Treasurer  of  the  Association,  stating  that  owing  to  having 
recently  severed  his  connection  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Ely,  Nevada,  to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant 
Cashier  wdth  The  National  Copper  Bank  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  he  found  it  impossible  to  be  present  at  the 
convention,  and  asked  that  Mr.  Eugene  Giles,  cashier  of 
the  National  Copper  Bank  of  Salt  Lake  City,  be  permitted 
to  present  his  report  as  Treasurer.  There  being  no  ob- 
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jections  the  President  called  upon  Mr.  Giles  who  read  the 
Treasurer’s  report. 

TREASURER’S  REPORT 
NEVADA  BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 

H.  N.  BYRNE,  Treasurer 

Dec.  26th,  1911.  Balance  received  from  previous 


treasurer  $ 20  6.46 

Receipts  1912  530.00 

Total  $ 736.46 

Disbursements  1912  553.50 

January  1,  1913.  Balance  on  hand  $ 182.96 

Receipts  to  date  550.00 

Total  $ 732.96 

Disbursements  to  date  50.00 

April  29,  1913.  Balance  on  hand  $ 682.96 

Balance  received  from  previous  treasurer  $ 206.46 

Receipts  1912-1913  1080.00 

Total  receipts  $12  86.46 

Disbursements  1912-1913  603.50 

Credit  balance  Apr.  29,  1913  $ 682.96 


The  report  was  accompanied  by  the  cancelled  vouch- 
ers, and  after  examination,  on  motion  duly  made  and  sec- 
onded, it  was  ordered  accepted  and  approved. 


REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

On  behalf  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Turrittin,  Cashier  of  The  Nixon  National  Bank  of  Reno, 
Nevada,  made  the  following  report : 

It  does  not  seem  hardly  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
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legislative  committee  for  a report  at  this  session,  inas- 
much as  we  seem  to  have  done  all  our  business  at  one 
time  when  we  got  the  banking  bill  passed.  This  law 
seems  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  for  there  have  been  no 
calls  for  changes  from  any  of  the  banks,  nor  from  the 
clients  of  the  various  banks. 

We  have  kept  a very  close  and  careful  eye  on  all 
legislative  matters  that  were  proposed  in  the  last  legis- 
lature and  have  found  no  occasion  to  take  steps  to 
either  foster  the  passage  of  any  bills  or  to  prevent  any, 
which  shows  further  that  our  present  laws  are  very  satis- 
factory, not  only  to  the  bankers  but  to  the  people.  I 
thank  you. 

President  Johnson : There  was  one  law  passed  that 
might  be  said  to  touch  on  banking.  It  was  a law  limiting 
the  rate  of  interest  that  might  be  charged.  Heretofore 
there  was  no  limit,  but  the  maximum  now  is  12  per  cent. 
The  principal  object  of  this  law,  however,  was  to  do  away 
with  loan  sharks  and  the  like. 


The  President  then  introduced  to  the  meeting  Mr.  E. 
A.  Brown,  Assistant  Cashier  of  The  California  National 
Bank  of  Sacramento,  California,  who  made  an  address  on 
the  subject  of  “Peaks.’’ 

“LEAKS” 

By  E.  A.  BROWN 

Assistant  Cashier,  California  National  Bank,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

I appreciated  very  much  the  kind  invitation  of  your 
good  secretary  to  make  a few  remarks  at  the  convention 
of  the  Nevada  Bankers’  Association  as  I feel  close  to  the 
bankers  here,  having  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  most  of 
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you  and  discussing  various  phases  of  the  business  in 
which  we  are  engaged ; therefore,  I feel  as  though  I know 
you  better  than  I would  under  ordinary  circumstances,  so 
I could  not  refrain  from  accepting  his  kind  invitation.  I 
am  especially  interested  in  the  development  of  the  state, 
realizing  that  being  as  closely  allied  with  the  interests  of 
California  as  you  are,  that  your  welfare  is  to  a consider- 
able extent  ours. 

There  is  no  subject  as  interesting  to  bankers  as 
“Profits”  and  fully  believing  in  the  old  adage,  “A  penny 
saved  is  a penny  earned,”  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
talk  on  the  subject  of  “Profits”  would  be  somewhat  inter- 
esting; and  yet  as  I am  not  going  to  confine  myself  to 
profits,  I had  to  think  of  a title  more  fitting  and  hit  on 
“Leaks.”  If  I had  the  ability  and  time,  I could  undoubt- 
edly make  a subject  such  as  this  quite  lengthy  and  inter- 
esting, but  not  having  been  blessed  with  the  former  and 
believing  that  you  would  not  wish  me  to  assume  the 
latter,  I have  decided  to  put  what  little  I have  to  say  in  as 
concise  form  as  possible. 

Every  institution  to  be  efficiently  and  profitably  run 
must  have  a representative  board  of  directors  and  a capa- 
ble corps  of  officers.  The  officers  must  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  needs  of  the  community  and  practical 
men  in  the  banking  world,  who  are  capable  of  looking  out 
for  the  leaks  which  are  bound  to  occur  in  every  business 
unless  every  detail  is  watched  very  carefully. 

In  the  first  place,  no  institution  can  be  profitably  run 
without  efficient  help  and  that  kind  of  help  can  not  be  ob- 
tained without  paying  for  it.  Experience  will  prove,  and 
probably  has,  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  here,  that  one 
well  paid  clerk  will  do  the  work  of  two  who  are  under- 
paid. It  is  a dollar  well  invested  when  added  to  the  salary 
of  a good  clerk.  Spend  a little  time  with  your  employees 
and  give  them  every  assistance  to  overcome  mistakes  and 
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advice  to  help  them  thoroughly  understand  every  transac- 
tion. 

Courtesy  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a successful  man- 
ager and  he  should  thoroughly  and  carefully  impress  up- 
on every  employee  the  necessity  of  treating  with  courtesy 
every  person  who  comes  into  the  bank.  Many  an  account 
has  been  lost  to  a bank  by  inattention  and  discourtesy  and 
this  is  a leak  which  is  very  easily  stopped. 

The  trouble  with  most  bankers  nowadays  is  that  in 
the  rush  to  get  newt  business  they  overlook  the  accounts 
they  already  have  and  in  many  cases  neglect  taking  care 
of  them.  In  consequence  many  accounts  are  lost  by  this 
inattention  and  the  new  business  does  not  make  up  for 
the  old  friends  who  have  taken  their  business  to  the  com- 
petitor. Mr.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  in  a talk  he  gave  in  Sacramento, 
stated  that  one  of  the  great  troubles  with  the  banks  is  the 
same  as  with  the  railroads.  They  are  always  running  new 
lines  and  getting  new  business,  but  were  not  double  track- 
ing their  present  system  and  taking  care  of  their  present 
business.  I think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is 
a matter  which  deserves  closer  attention  on  the  part  of 
every  banker.  Take  care  of  what  we  have  and  closely  ce- 
ment every  client  to  our  institution. 

After  getting  a person’s  business,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  handled  will  determine  whether  you  are  going 
to  have  a permanent  customer  or  not,  as  your  customer 
and  your  competitor  are  constantly  on  the  look  out  for 
leaks  and  if  his  business  is  not  given  the  careful  atten- 
tion that  it  is  deserving  of,  you  will  not  only  lose  that  cus- 
tomer but  he  may,  and  many  times  does,  go  out  of  his 
way  to  inform  other  customers  and  they  in  turn  prob- 
ably find  that  they  are  not  being  given  the  service,  which 
they  should.  So  this  leak,  which  at  first  was  a small  one, 
very  soon  becomes  too  large  to  stop,  and  the  loss  of  bus- 
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iness  occasioned  by  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  management 
to  see  that  every  customer  gets  prompt  service,  is  the  re- 
sult. 

There  is  usually  a great  waste  of  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  for  banks.  Many  times  I have  seen 
where  memorandum  debits  have  been  lithographed.  While 
the  additional  cost  of  that  one  particular  item  over  the 
cost  of  printing  would  not  amount  to  so  very  much,  still 
in  the  aggregate  all  leaks,  such  as  this,  would  total  quite 
a little  sum  in  the  course  of  a year,  and  while  it  is  essen- 
tial to  have  good  stationery,  still  I think  that  this  depart- 
ment of  the  bank  is  not  given  as  careful  attention  as  it 
should. 

In  the  purchase  of  supplies  there  are  many  banks 
who  have  found  that  by  consolidating  their  orders  they 
can  get  their  customers’  drafts,  pocket  checks,  letter 
heads,  deposit  tags,  and  other  stationery  lithographed  at  a 
much  lower  figure  than  if  they  had  placed  the  orders  sep- 
arately. This  is  very  easily  accomplished  where  banks 
are  closely  situated.  Many  banks  have  systems  which, 
while  they  may  be  advantageous  in  some  respects,  do  not 
pay  for  themselves.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  forms 
of  an  institution  consolidated  as  much  as  possible,  as  in 
that  way  time  can  be  saved  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  sup- 
plies. One  place  where  time  could  be  greatly  saved  is  in 
the  transit  department.  Even  though  the  bank  may  be 
small  and  the  clerk  is  undoubtedly  used  for  other  work, 
if  he  could  save  a few1  minutes  each  day  in  the  writing  up 
of  these  items  it  would  enable  him  to  apply  his  time  to 
better  advantage  on  other  important  details  of  the  bus- 
iness. 

The  use,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  numerical  system 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association,  has  been  found  by 
many  banks  to  save  considerable  time  and  the  banks  are 
realizing  the  importance  of  this  system  and  are  having 
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their  checks,  drafts  and  endorsement  stamps  made  up 
with  their  numbers  thereon. 

Cost  Accounting  is  a subject  which  is  demanding 
more  and  more  attention.  This  is  governed  by  local  con- 
ditions and  is  certainly  one  of  the  causes  of  good  sized 
leaks  in  many  institutions.  The  question  of  how  small  an 
account  a bank  can  accept  and  make  a profit  on  is  a ques- 
tion which  is  given  too  little  attention  by  many  bankers. 
In  their  desire  to  obtain  accounts,  the  question  of  the  value 
of  the  account  is  too  many  times  overlooked.  We  have 
had  pass  books  of  other  banks  presented  showing  a de- 
posit of  $20,  which  is  all  that  has  been  deposited  and 
against  which  several  checks  have  been  drawn.  The  pass 
book  was  probably  a book  which  had  cost  20  cents  or  25 
cents  and  the  customer  also  had  a nice  leather  wallet  with 
a check  book  costing  25  cents  or  more.  Of  course  in  an 
account  like  that  there  is  quite  a loss  to  the  bank.  There 
are  many  instances  where  banks  are  obliged  to  take  small 
accounts  owing  to  conditions  which  are  not  apparent  to 
the  uninformed,  but  these  are  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule  and  it  is  well  for  the  bankers  to  give  this  more  care- 
ful thought.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  elaborate  cost 
accounting  system  and  employ  extra  help  because  that 
would  only  be  making  the  leak  larger. 

There  is  another  question  which  is  always  arising  in 
the  cashier’s  mind  when  making  a loan : “What  propor- 

tionate balance  should  I require  from  the  borrower?” 
This  is  being  looked  after  in  the  large  city  banks  and 
should  be  given  closer  attention  in  the  interior  banks  as 
well.  Then  the  system  of  the  bank  should  be  such  that  all 
departments  are  so  well  checked  over  by  either  the  cashier 
or  some  other  officer  that  no  peculations  may  take  place. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  attending  your  convention  is 
the  fact  that  we  can  get  close  to  each  other  and  discuss 
matters  which  are  of  moment  to  all  of  us.  The  bankers 
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in  the  northern  part  of  California,  realizing  the  advantage 
of  this  rubbing  of  elbows,  have  organized  Group  Number 
One  of  the  California  Bankers’  Association,  with  a mem- 
bership of  about  sixty-five.  They  will  hold  their  meetings 
at  least  once  a year  and  questions  of  particular  interest  to 
that  section  will  be  discussed  and  threshed  out.  At  meet- 
ings of  this  character  questions  are  discussed  which  could 
not  be  at  conventions  where  there  are  400  or  500  dele- 
gates. 


WOOL  AND  SUGAR  DUTIES 

Mr.  A.  E.  Kimball  suggested  that  a suitable  resolu- 
tion be  drafted  and  telegraphed  to  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  requesting  them  to  oppose  any 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wool  and  sugar,  and  that  such 
telegraphic  communication  be  signed  by  all  the  repre- 
sentatives at  the  convention. 

President  Johnson:  This  opens  a subject  for  dis- 

cussion. 

Mr.  John  Henderson : I would  like  to  make  a mo- 

tion that  a committee  be  appointed  to  draft  such  a resolu- 
tion and  that  the  words  “dressed  meats”  and  “lead”  be 
added  to  the  other  words  “wool”  and  “sugar.” 

Mr.  Johnson : You  offer  that  as  a motion? 

Mr.  Henderson : Yes. 

Mr.  J.  Sheehan : I second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  passed  unanimously  and  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  the  following  Committee:  Mr.  John 

Henderson,  Mr.  J.  Sheehan,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Taylor,  Mr.  W;. 
J.  Harris  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Kimball. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Marsh,  the  meeting  was  recessed  for  fifteen  minutes  to 
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afford  the  Committee  an  opportunity  to  draft  the  resolu- 
tion. Upon  reconvening  the  following  resolution  was 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention  : 

WHEREAS,  The  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff 
tending  to  remove  the  present  duty  on  dressed  meats,  wool, 
sugar  and  lead,  would  be  damaging  and  ruinous  to  these 
paramount  industries  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  Inter- 
mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  be  it  unanimously 

RESOLVED,  By  the  Nevada  Bankers’  Association,  now 
in  session,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  do  oppose  any 
tariff  reductions  on  these  articles.  Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  im- 
mediately transmitted  by  telegraphic  communication  to  Hon. 
F.  G.  Newlands,  Hon.  Key  Pittman,  and  Hon.  E.  E.  Roberts, 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  same  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing. 


On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  unanimously 
passed  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  first  session  adjourned  at  4 130  P.  M. 


SECOND  SESSION— FRIDAY  EVENING 

MAY  9th 

The  second  session  of  the  Convention  was  called  to 
order  at  8 :3c)  P.  M. 

The  session  opened  with  an  address  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Wolfe,  Assistant  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  California,  N. 
A.  San  Francisco,  on  the  subject  of  “California’s  Prep- 
aration for  Immigration.” 
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CALIFORNIA’S  PREPARATION  FOR 
IMMIGRATION 


By  F.  W.  WOLFE 

Asst.  Cashier,  Bank  of  California,  N.  A.,  San  Francisco,  California 

In  considering  the  subject  before  us  it  at  once  be- 
comes obvious : 

That  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  bring 
people  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

That  the  history  of  immigration  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  shows  many  grave  and  industiial 
problems,  and 

That  the  Pacific  Coast  is  now  facing  the  possibility 
of  an  influx,  in  which  event  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
same  problems  will  arise. 

There  is,  therefore,  some  anticipation,  some  prepara- 
tion, and  some  fears  as  to  the  outcome. 

My  purpose  is,  by  giving  facts  as  far  as  I have  inves- 
tigated them,  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  reasonableness 
of  the  expectancy — the  character  and  number  of  expected 
immigrants,  with  some  note  upon  official  preparation  to 
meet  the  situation. 

Immigration  is  a far-reaching  subject,  but  I shall  en- 
deavor to  confine  myself  to  what  is  mainly  of  interest  to 
bankers. 

In  presenting  the  subject  of  immigration  I do  so  not 
because  of  any  special  knowledge  or  experience  in  immi- 
gration affairs,  but  as  a citizen  interested  in  one  of  the 
important  questions  with  which,  if  signs  fail  not,  we  on 
this  Coast  shall  soon  have  to  deal  in  greater  magnitude 
than  heretofore,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that 
the  judicious  manner  of  our  dealing  will  largely  affect  the 
future  welfare  of  this  Western  country. 

We  as  bankers  take  pardonable  pride  in  our  recent 
development  of  a broad  vision  concerning  all  things  affect- 
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in g the  material  progress  of  the  country.  We  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  realize  that  there  can  be  no  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  for  the  banks  without  correspond- 
ing elements  in  commerce,  and  beyond  that  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  soil,  which  is  the  real  basis  of  prosperity. 

We  are  developing  a closer  recognition  of  common 
interests — new  ideas  and  ideals — with  more  general  rec- 
ognition that  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  banks  to  co- 
operate  in  the  upbuilding  of  each  and  every  section  by 
making  the  soil  give  up  the  wealth  there  is  in  it.  And  so 
we  hear  much  and  see  much  of  movements  of  different 
kinds  to  aid  the  agricultural  interests  in  augmenting  the 
production  of  the  soil. 

Springing  possibly  in  some  degree  from  self  interests, 
it  is  at  least  a tribute  to  the  foresight  of  the  bankers  of  the 
United  States  that  their  intelligent  and  co-operative  move 
toward  agricultural  development  has  been  widespread  and 
most  effective. 

Both  individually  and  through  their  associations  they 
foster  all  legitimate  means  for  the  attainment  of  efficiency. 
This  has  taken  form  in  many  ways : In  co-operation  with 
state  agricultural  colleges,  in  assisting  in  distribution  of 
good  seed  to  the  farmers,  in  the  organization  of  agencies 
to  make  advances  to  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
dairy  stock,  and,  as  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  an  endorse- 
ment carrying  with  it  an  appropriation  from  the  treasury 
of  the  State  Bankers’  Association  launching  a movement 
to  arouse  more  interest  in  agricultural  and  industrial  work 
in  public  schools,  with  the  gratifying  result  that  (together 
with  supplementary  appropriations  from  other  sources), 
through  the  agencies  having  the  work  in  hand,  friendly 
sectional  rivalry  has  centered  in  the  holding  of  nearly  ioo 
children’s  fairs  in  which  were  75,000  juvenile  exhibitors — 
a practical  “back  to  the  soil”  movement. 
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In  short,  bankers  more  than  ever  before  feel  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  world’s  commercial  activities. 

Immigration  will  profoundly  affect  all  these  matters. 
Its  far-reaching  effects  pervade  all  the  activities  that  make 
for  banks  and  banking. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  successful  man  keeps  his 
hand  on  today  and  his  eye  on  tomorrow. 

We  stand  today,  by  reason  of  the  near  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  facing  new  conditions'  which  the  form- 
ing of  new  world  routes  of  travel  and  transportation  are 
sure  to  bring,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  one  effect  of  this 
change  will  be  an  increased  proportion  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  European  immigration  to  this  country. 

As  to  the  phase  of  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  admitted, 
we  on  this  Coast  have  little  to  do  except  that  we  may 
possibly  influence  Congress  in  the  immigration  bills  that 
are  from  time  to  time  discussed.  It  is  the  exclusive  bus- 
iness of  the  United  States  government  to  decide  who  shall 
be  admitted.  The  character  of  the  immigrant,  his  con- 
dition of  health,  sanity,  and  economic  condition  is  en- 
tirely decided  by  the  United  States  government,  repre- 
sented by  Cbngress. 

The  policy  of  the  government  which  has  been  main- 
tained from  the  beginning  is  to  admit  any  able-bodied 
European  of  either  sex  who  is  in  good  state  of  health,  of 
good  moral  character,  possessing  $25  in  money  and  is  able 
to  demonstrate  no  reasonable  possibility  of  becoming  a 
public  charge.  And  while  the  question  has  met  a bitter 
controversy  between  restrictionists  and  anti-restrictionists, 
there  seems  to  be  no  probability  that  this  government  will 
radically  change  its  original  policy. 

And  so  it  is  obvious  that  for  our  present  purpose 
there  is  no  need  of  going  into  the  intricate  question  of 
who  should  be  admitted  into  the  United  States.  But  there 
have  been  and  are  still  honest  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
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subject  of  immigration,  and  in  consideration  of  these  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  possi- 
ble causes  of  the  policy  adopted  and  followed  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

It  is  self  evident  that  after  the  early  days  of  settle- 
ment and  expansion  it  was  recognized  that  industry  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  plentiful  labor;  that  the  real 
source  of  economic  power  is  in  the  productive  abilities  of 
men. 

Immigration  was  encouraged  and  later  the  apprehen- 
sion with  which  the  influx  of  immigration  was  viewed,  es- 
pecially before  the  ’70s  of  last  century,  becomes  very  ap- 
parent if  we  but  refer  to  the  numerous  magazine  articles 
and  other  sources  embodying  discussions  of  that  time  on 
the  subject. 

But  government  statistics  covering  many  decades  are 
available  for  logical  deductions  from  which  we  can  build 
up  conclusions,  and  what  do  we  find? 

We  find  first,  that  the  immigrant  does  not  go  where 
there  is  no  place  for  him  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  country,  and  that  immigration  is  governed  by  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  immigrant  goes  where  there  is  work  for  him  to 
do.  In  his  search  for  opportunity  he  does  not  come  from 
a rural  district  of  his  own  country  and  go  into  a coal  mine 
entirely  from  choice,  but  because  the  mine  superintendent 
gives  him  employment. 

By  comparing  the  ten-year  periods  for  the  past  fifty 
years  we  find  that  in  the  increase  of  population  very  near- 
ly the  same  ratio  of  immigration  to  population  has  ex- 
isted throughout.  In  i860  the  foreign-born  population 
was  13.2  per  cent,  and  in  1910,  with  three  times  the  pop- 
ulation of  i860,  the  foreign-born  population  was  14.7  per 
cent. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  the  weaker  people  have 
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never  assimilated  the  stronger.  With  us  the  native  Amer- 
icans hold  the  field  and  the  immigrants  become  assimil- 
ated to  new  world  environment,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  the  best  qualities  of  European  races  have  con- 
tributed to  our  strength  and  have  given  vitality  and  energy 
to  the  nation. 

In  California  over  21  per  cent  of  the  white  popula- 
tion is  foreign-born,  and  according  to  statistics  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  population  of  California  in  1910  were 
either  foreign-born  or  of  foreign  parentage.  We  need 
not  go  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state  to  note  the  salutary 
effect  of  environment  in  blending  into  a national  spirit 
peoples  from  all  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  average  cost  of  bringing  a bov 
to  maturity  as  a producer  is  $1000.  The  immigrant  comes 
without  expense  to  us,  ready  to  go  to  work  to  produce 
wealth.  He  brings  the  thrift  that  marches  arm  in  arm 
with  prosperity. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  states  which  have  received  the 
largest  number  of  immigrants  have  been  the  states  which 
have  had  the  greatest  industrial  prosperity,  and  that  states 
which  have  had  the  least  immigration  have  had  the  least 
prosperity. 

I have  heard  the  fear  and  opinion  expressed  that  in- 
creased immigration  will  detract  from  the  opportunities 
of  those  already  here.  That,  in  short,  it  means  two  men 
for  one  job.  I believe  that  careful  thought  and  study  of 
the  subject  can  lead  to  but  one  conclusion.  That  such  fear 
of  competition  springs  from  a narrow  view  and  that  we 
need  the  assistance  of  the  immigrant  in  creating  greater 
opportunities  for  all. 

The  extent  of  the  increase  of  immigration  on  this 
coast  is,  I believe,  somewhat  problematical.  The  open- 
ing of  the  canal  will  furnish  an  easy  method  whereby  peo- 
ple of  Europe  will  reach  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  we  must 
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bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a possibility  that  the  number  of 
aliens  that  will  be  attracted  to  our  shores  has  been  over- 
estimated. 

Other  countries  are  waking  up  to  the  value  of  at- 
tracting those  from  outside,  and  South  American  countries 
and  also  Australia  are  bidding  for  immigrants.  European 
countries  are  discouraging  emigration  by  offering 
broader  opportunities  at  home.  Germany  has  ceased  to 
become  a country  of  emigration  and  has  become  a country 
of  immigration  as  a result  of  her  recent  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  recent  industrial  development  of  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  offers  many  opportunities  at  home.  Den- 
mark has  witnessed  a rise  of  the  peasant  farmer.  The 
English  colonies  are  making  systematic  effort  to  induce 
and  assist  immigration  from  the  mother  country,  and  it  is 
but  natural  that  some  will  be  diverted  from  the  United 
States.  1 

Yet  we  believe  that  within  the  present  decade  we  will 
have  an  increase  of  immigration  sufficient  to  warrant  most 
earnest  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  Our 
opportunities  are  real,  not  imaginary.  But  a small  por- 
tion of  the  immigration  coming  into  the  United  States  is 
now  destined  for  California.  For  the  past  three  years 
California’s  share  of  the  whole  has  been  2.1  per  cent,  2.9 
per  cent,  and  3.4  per  cent,  respectively.  The  number  of 
immigrants  coming  to  California  last  year  was  approx- 
imately 30,000. 

The  preparation  for  increased  population  necessitates 
individual  enterprise,  and  in  this  respect  California  is  fore- 
handed. There  are  under  way  in  the  state  at  the  present 
time  no  less  than  six  or  eight  land  projects  of  large  magni- 
tude, including  irrigation,  reclamation  work,  and  prepar- 
ation for  settlers. 

The  charm  of  California  will  attract  many  from  sec- 
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tions  of  our  own  country,  but  those  coming  in  this  manner 
have  in  the  main  already  acquired  money.  They  come  to 
invest  and  settle,  but  this  only  adds  to  the  need  of  immi- 
gration to  supply  an  increased  demand  for  labor. 

The  affording  of  a more  direct  route  through  the 
opening  of  the  great  water  way  must  necessarily  have  a 
bearing,  but  we  look  to  see  manufacturing  activities  be- 
come stimulated  because  of  the  new  and  shorter  lines  of 
water  transportation. 

It  will  be  when  those  already  here  can  write  advising 
others  to  come  that  we  will  see  the  greatest  results,  as 
statistics  show  that  an  average  of  80  per  cent  of  the  immi- 
grants coming  to  this  country  come  to  join  relatives,  and 
about  14  per  cent  of  the  remainder  come  to  join  friends. 

In  California  there  is  a widespread  sentiment  that  the 
immigrant  should  be  treated  as  a human  being.  He  comes 
to  be  a possible  citizen  and  affects  our  whole  civilization, 
and  deserves  more  sympathetic  treatment  than  is  often 
accorded  him.  His  transition  to  a strange  land  is  to  him 
a reality,  and  the  adaption  of  the  best  that  is  in  the  immi- 
grant embodies  human  conservation. 

Certain  functions  properly  belong  and  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  religious,  racial,  and  patriotic  societies  who 
interest  themselves  in  a public  way  in  preparing  these 
people  for  citizenship.  But  it  is  without  question  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  assist  in  avoiding,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
pitfalls  of  the  past. 

Notwithstanding  the  popular  belief  that  many  evils 
owe  their  existence  to  the  introduction  of  numbers  of 
aliens,  the  fact  is  the  evils  exist  regardless  of  immigra- 
tion, but  in  certain  places  are  intensified  through  lack  of 
system  of  distribution  to  remedy  the  tendency  of  immi- 
grants to  congregate  in  the  slums. 

Recognizing  the  state’s  responsibility  and  the  value 
of  a centralized  body  in  undertaking  to  energize  and  co- 
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ordinate  this  work,  a commission  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers was  appointed  by  the  governor  last  year  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  and  to  recommend  legislation  on 
the  subject.  The  report  of  the  commission  has  been  sub- 
mitted, in  which  they  state  their  belief  that  existing  con- 
ditions and  those  certain  to  arise  imperatively  demand 
that  the  state  of  California  undertake  certain  special  ac- 
tivities for  the  protection  of  aliens,  and  likewise  their 
belief  that  the  state  would  be  culpable  in  neglecting  such 
special  activities  in  the  light  of  experience  of  the  Eastern 
states  and  their  present  efforts  to  solve  local  immigration 
problems. 

The  commission  gives  the  following  as  considerations 
demanding  that  the  special  function  be  exercised  by  the 
state : 

1.  The  welfare  of  the  immigrant,  who  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  exploitation. 

2.  The  social  welfare  of  the  community,  inasmuch 
as  an  exploited  immigrant  breeds  disease  and  crime. 

3.  The  industrial  and  commercial  advantage  of  the 
state,  inasmuch  as  a protected  and  properly  directed  im- 
migrant becomes  a contribution  and  not  a menace. 

The  commission  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  immi- 
grant vitally  touches  every  phase  of  our  social  and  in- 
dustrial life,  and  embodied  in  the  report  are  extracts  from 
the  first  annual  report,  1911,  of  the  bureau  of  industries 
and  immigration  of  the  state  of  New  York,  from  which  it 
is  clear  that  in  New  York  they  have  arrived  at  the  same 
point  of  view,  for  they  say : 

“Believing  that  the  alien’s  first  impression,  his  first 
experience  on  arrival,  and  his  first  contact  with  American 
institutions  are  the  most  lasting,  that  if  his  property  rights 
and  liberty  are  not  respected  on  arrival,  he  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  respect  those  of  people  resident  here,  and  that 
if  he  has  not  been  given  a square  deal  he  will  later  visit 
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his  early  experiences  on  his  newly  arrived  brothers,  the 
state  has  undertaken,  so  far  as  its  facilities  permit,  to 
make  those  early  experiences  forces  for  real  civilization.” 

The  commission  does  not  recommend  that  any  state 
agencies  shall  be  created  to  induce  immigration.  It  does 
not  believe  that  state  agencies  should  be  created  to  re- 
strict or  interfere  with  the  United  States  laws  and  federal 
supervision  of  people  entering  the  United  States,  but  it 
does  believe  “that  finding  the  alien  in  our  midst,  not 
knowing  our  language,  peculiarly  subject  to  exploitation, 
unacquainted  with  our  customs  and  laws,  and  typically 
having  a long  record  in  the  United  States  for  the  crea- 
tion of  peculiar  problems,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
state  to  give  protection,  advice,  and  information  to  such 
people.” 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  commission,  a 
bill  was  introduced  which  has  just  passed  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  and  will  no  doubt  receive  the  signature  of 
the  governor,  if  he  has  not  already  signed  it. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor 
of  a commission  composed  of  five  members,  to  be  known 
as  “the  commission  of  immigration  and  housing  of  Cal- 
ifornia.” 

The  commission  is  empowered  by  the  act  to  make 
full  inquiry,  examination,  and  investigation  into  the  con- 
dition, welfare,  and  industrial  opportunities  of  all  immi- 
grants arriving  and  being  within  the  state,  and  to  gather 
information  as  to  the  agricultural  opportunities  and  pos- 
sibilities for  settlement  on  land  within  the  state,  such  in- 
formation to  include  soil  agricultural  surveys  of  the  ara- 
ble land  and  other  data  relating  to  the  price  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  land. 

The  act  also  contemplates  that  the  commission  shall 
ascertain  the  occupations  for  which  such  immigrants  shall 
be  best  adapted  and  to  bring  intercommunication  between 
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them  and  the  several  activities  requiring  labor  which  will 
best  promote  their  respective  needs. 

The  commission  is  empowered  to  collect  and  publish 
in  English  or  foreign  languages  for  distribution  among 
immigrants  in  or  embarking  for  California  such  informa- 
tion as  is  deemed  essential  to  their  protection,  distribu- 
tion, education,  and  welfare. 

The  commissioners  are  to  serve  without  compensa- 
tion but  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  state  their  actual 
necessary  expenses  while  traveling  on  business  of  the 
commission,  and  the  commission  is  authorized  to  employ 
such  experts  and  other  employees  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  the  sum  of  $50,000  has  been  appropriated  from  the 
state  treasury. 

It  is  quite  natural  for  you  to  ask  what  relation  does 
all  of  this  have  to  the  state  of  Nevada?  How  may  we 
of  this  state  look  to  be  benefited  by  California’s  progress 
except  in  a general  way  in  proportion  to  past  experience  ? 
And  for  answer  in  part  we  call  attention  to  the  marked 
tendency  to  specialization,  not  only  in  commercial  bus- 
iness but  in  the  business  of  soil  production.  Experience 
and  scientific  research  have  resulted  in  a fund  of  popular 
knowledge  on  how  to  raise  crops  and  animals. 

We  are  more  nearly  approaching  the  time  when  there 
will  be  developed  in  every  locality  that  industry  which 
naturally  does  best  in  that  particular  region. 

The  day  of  general  farming  in  California  is  passing. 
I might  enumerate  at  length  evidence  of  this  extending 
from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 

The  scene  of  the  story,  “The  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth” — a few  years  ago  a forbidding  desert — will  this 
year  produce  30,000  acres  of  the  best  average  cotton  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  center  of  this  desert  of  a few 
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years  ago  is  a government  experimental  station.  After 
years  of  scientific  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
date  culture  has  passed  the  problematic  experimental  stage 
and  now  bids  fair  to  rank  with  other  California  possibili- 
ties. 

In  sections  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  land  heretofore 
supposed  to  be  grain  land  of  the  poorer  quality  has  proven 
to  be  especially  well  adapted  to  rice  growing.  There  is 
said  to  be  from  50,000  to  60,000  acres  of  this  land,  and  in 
addition  to  the  production  of  the  rice  grain,  visions  of  rice 
paper  mills  and  attendant  industries  are  in  the  minds  of 
those  familiar  with  the  situation. 

Our  citrus  belt  has  been  extended  the  length  of  the 
state  for  700  miles,  and  our  different  sections  particularly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  olives,  grapes,  walnuts,  etc.,  are 
constantly  becoming  more  marked  under  intelligent  study 
and  experiment. 

This  all  tends  to  more  intensive  farming,  necessitat- 
ing and  making  opportunities  for  more  people.  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  specialization  of  the  business  of  soil 
production  should  stop  at  the  Nevada  state  line. 

The  dormant  agricultural  resources  of  Nevada  are 
vast.  They  have  in  the  past  been  overshadowed  by  the 
production  of  - the  mifieral  wealth  of  the  state,  but  with  the 
narrowing  down  of  opportunities  for  cheap  lands,  the 
state  of  Nevada  will  surely  sooner  or  later  come  into  her 
own  agriculturally. 

In  your  specialization  you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
raise  to  advantage  what  we  need,  and  we  in  turn  will  af- 
ford you  a wider  market. 

California’s  population  is  now  twenty-five  times  that 
of  Nevada,  yet  the  ratio  of  foreign-born  population  is 
practically  the  same.  Nevada  should  grow  as  California 
grows — not  dependent  upon,  but  coincident  with  it.  The 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  bring  an  immigrant 
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tide  which  will  profoundly  affect  California,  Nevada,  and 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  California  has  made  a splendid 
start  in  preparing  for  this  new1  condition. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  Western  states  will  be  as 
fully  alive  to  the  situation  and  take  adequate  measures  to 
properly  welcome  the  immigrant  and  to  direct  him  to  his 
place  of  greatest  advantage. 


MESSAGE  FROM  MR.  COSGR1FF 

The  Secretary  then  read  a telegram  received  from 
Mr.  J.  E.  Cosgriff,  President  of  The  Continental  National 
Bank  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  stating  that  owing  to  Court 
proceedings  he  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  convention, 
and  deliver  the  address  on  “The  Future  of  Sheep  Rais- 
ing” as  scheduled.  The  President  then  called  upon  Mr. 
W.  R.  Bracken,  a director  of  The  First  State  Bank  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  who  made  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
“Artesian  Waters  of  Nevada0. 


ARTESIAN  WATERS  OF  NEVADA 

By  W.  R.  BRACKEN  — aO C? 

Director,  First  State  Bank,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : I am  glad  to  meet  so 
many  of  the  banking  men  of  Nevada.  I have  always 
found  the  bankers  a very  delightful  lot  of  fellows,  and 
courteous  and  obliging  in  every  way  until  you  come  to  the 
business  end,  and  then  you  discover  that  assets  of  some 
kind  are  required,  and  I agree  with  the  great  bankers  who 
testified  recently  before  a congressional  committee  that  the 
greatest  asset  any  man  can  have  is  character — but  not 
more  so  in  banking  than  in  any  other  walk  of  life — it  is 
the  great  asset,  no  matter  how  the  test  is  applied. 
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It  affords  me  genuine  pleasure  to  talk  to  you  on  this 
occasion  and  to  listen  to  your  words  of  experience  and  of 
wisdom.  Reaching  out  my  hand  toward  the  past,  it  seems 
but  yesterday  when  I first  became  a director  in  a bank, 
and  yet  by  subtracting  I find  it  is  over  twenty-five  years, 
and  I must  acknowledge  that  the  hardest  work  that  fell  to 
my  lot  in  connection  with  banks  was  to  eliminate  the  over- 
draft. 

While  geographers  tell  us  that  water  comprises  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  yet  there  are  immense 
areas  of  dry  land  that  seem  to  be  devoid  of  sufficient  rain 
fall  for  the  uses  of  man,  thereby  producing  deserts,  arid 
and  semi-arid  plains.  Bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
where  history  accords  to  man  his  first  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, are  vast  domains,  toward  which  Nature  has  ever 
been  niggardly  in  the*  distribution  of  the  life-giving  rain, 
yet  here  in  the  almost  forgotten  past,  flourished,  through 
the  portage  of  water,  mighty  and  wonderful  cities  and 
densely  populated  empires,  whose  decaying  ruins  are  now 
covered  by  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert,  brought  to 
this  impoverished  and  pitiable  condition  through  the  loss 
of  the  art  of  conveying  and  diverting  the  water. 

Egypt  practiced  irrigation  thousands  of  years  before 
the  Savior  of  men  came  upon  the  earth.  The  Nile,  that 
wondrous  instrument  of  fertility,  by  its  overflow,  annual- 
ly performed  its  own  mission  of  irrigation.  The  other  day 
I read  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  tablet  in  the  British  Muse- 
um. It  appeared  to  represent  a young  man  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king,  where  a conversation  was  taking  place. 
For  a long  time  the  men  versed  in  archeology  were  not 
able  to  explain  its  meaning.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  it 
represented  a soul  appearing  before  the  god,  Isis.  This 
ancient  god  was  asking,  “What  have  you  to  recommend 
yourself?”  The  young  man  pauses  and  finally  answers, 
“Oh  Isis,  I have  never  stolen  any  irrigating  water.”  So, 
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you  see,  then,  as  now,  a good  man  respected  the  ditches 
and  did  not  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Again,  we 
know  that  in  those  dim  and  ancient  years  of  the  past  when 
the  great  Nile,  delaying,  delayed  too  long  the  coming  of 
the  overflowing,  life  giving  waters,  it  was  the  custom  to 
take  the  fairest  of  the  fair  Egyptian  virgins  and  cast  her 
into  the  river,  as  a sacrifice  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  and  in  this  way  the  bride  of  the  Njile  became  a 
reality,  ending  in  a death  of  superstitious  drowning. 

In  ancient  Chaldea  they  practiced  a different  system 
of  irrigation.  With  no  river  to  overflow  its  banks,  their 
methods  were  much  like  those  of  today,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  Babylon,  possibly  a contemporary 
with  Abraham,  has  left  us  a tablet  older  than  most  of  the 
Bible  record,  about  the  effect  of  irrigation : “I  have  made 
the  canal  of  Hammurabi  a blessing  for  the  people  of  Slu- 
mir  and  Accad.  I have  distributed  the  water  by  branch 
canals  over  the  desert  plains.  I have  made  water  flow  in 
the  dry  channels  and  have  given  an  unfailing  supply  to 
the  people.  I have  changed  desert  plains  into  well  wat- 
ered lands.  I have  given  them  fertility  and  plenty  and 
made  them  the  abode  of  happiness.” 

Likewise,  the  Chinese  for  centuries  and  tens  of  cen- 
turies have  practiced  the  magic  art  of  irrigation,  and  there- 
by enabling  millions  to  subsist  where  desolation  once 
roamed  without  molestation.  When  we  think  of  old 
China,  we  remember  that  Confucius  gave  to  the  world 
the  negative  golden  rule  2,000  years  before  the  Man  of 
Nazareth  gave  us  the  positive  golden  one,  and  that  even 
in  the  time  of  that  wonderful  Chinese  philosopher  the  art 
of  carrying  and  conveying  water  to  the  places  where  it 
was  not,  was  hoary  with  age. 

Again,  we  know  that  in  both  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, ages  before  Columbus  found  our  shores,  a race  of 
people,  not  nomadic  like  the  Indian,  understood  and  cul- 
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tivated  the  art  of  diverting  and  using  water  in  the  produc- 
tion of  crops,  as  the  ruins  of  water  ditches  and  w'ater  cul- 
verts demonstrate  a higher  civilization  than  the  Indian  has 
ever  displayed.  What  wonder,  then,  that  way  back  in  the 
dim  past  man  worshipped  water  and  raised  it  to  the  im- 
portant position  of  one  of  the  gods  with  which  he  peopled 
the  mysterious  world  he  lived  in. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  important  factors  that 
will  distinguish  the  present  century  from  those  gone  be- 
fore will  be  the  world  wide  extension  of  irrigation,  and 
the  wonderful  development  of  the  now  uninhabited  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  uninhabited  because  of  deficient  rain- 
fall. The  magic  of  water  is  in  the  air  and  its  develop- 
ment and  use  more  enchanting  than  romance,  and  not  only 
will  the  map  of  old  Mother  Earth  undergo  great  changes, 
but  so,  also,  will  the  laws  governing  the  ground  of  this 
old  mother,  undergo  unthought  of  changes.  The  idea  that 
man,  owning  a piece  of  ground,  owns  the  water  in,  under, 
and  over  it,  will  soon  be  eradicated  from  the  memory  of 
those  living  in  the  dry  places  of  this  world,  and  water,  like 
air  and  sunlight,  will  be  used  but  not  owned  by  any  one. 
It  is  that  way  in  theory  in  this  state  now,  but  how  few  of 
us  can  glimpse  what  it  means  ? 

Science,  history,  and  practical  experience  all  teach  us 
that  water  forms  rivers,  currents,  channels,  and  lakes  un- 
der ground  as  well  as  upon  the  top  of  the  ground.  Held 
in  place  between  layers  of  impervious  or  non-leakable  for- 
mation, under  the  surface,  it  travels  and  proceeds  on  its 
way.  The  open  channels  of  rivers  are  not  the  only  natural 
carriers  of  water — though  they  do  by  far  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  work.  Water  travels  by  ways  unseen  in  close 
channels,  under  ground,  confined  between  water-tight  lay- 
ers and  feeds  springs  and  wells  at  great  distances  from  the 
starting  point.  By  digging  or  boring  through  the  top 
layer  of  impervious  formation,  we  reach  the  water  below, 
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which  rises  in  the  hole  about  as  high  as  the  source — in 
other  words  the  water  seeks  its  level,  and  we  have  flowing 
water  or  pumping  water  according  to  the  height  of  the 
water  at  its  initial  point.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  artesian 
well,  simply  the  application  of  the  rule  that  water  seeks  its 
level.  The  old  Romans  knew  nothing  of  this  rule.  An- 
cient Rome  obtained  its  water  from  the  Sabine  Hills, 
about  thirty  miles  away,  and  her  engineers  constructed  a 
large  concrete  trough  all  that  distance,  with  the  necessary 
grade,  tearing  down  hills,  building  up  valleys,  and  con- 
structing bridges  in  order  that  the  huge  ditch  might  have 
its  proper  grade.  A few  years  ago  I traveled  the  Appian 
Way,  out  of  Rome,  and  saw  miles  upon  miles  of  this 
huge  concrete  aqueduct  that  was  built  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  it  was  along  this  road  that  Paul 
fled  when  he  made  his  escape  from  the  Eternal  City. 

An  artesian  well  has  been  defined  in  the  statutes  of 
our  sister  state  of  California  “to  be  any  artificial  hole 
made  in  the  ground  through  which  water  naturally  flows 
from  subterranean  sources  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
for  any  length  of  time.” 

Irrigation  has  been  defined  as  the  artificial  process  of 
supplying  water  to  crops  in  countries  where  the  rainfall 
is  either  insufficient  or  comes  at  the  wrong  season,  for 
their  cultivation.  The  watering  pot  to  sprinkle  plants  and 
flowers  is  irrigation  pure  and  simple.  Between  that  and 
applying  water  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
growing  crops  is  one  of  degree  only. 

In  our  sister  state  of  California  the  artesian  water 
belts  are  found  to  be  distributed  throughout  most  of  its 
valleys,  and  I believe  the  life  giving  artesian  waters  are 
now  dormant  and  undeveloped  under  most  of  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Nevada,  and  some  of  the  state  money  lately  ap- 
propriated could  have  been  put  to  better  use  in  discover- 
ing new  water  supplies  for  our  own  Nevada — for  in  the 
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end  we  who  live  here  must  work  out  our  own  salvation, 
and  I say  to  you  that  the  lure  of  gold  is  not  as  romantic 
or  as  reliable  as  the  lure  of  water.  Many  a valley  now 
laid  away  as  worthless,  in  a few  years  will  astonish  the 
most  optimistic  of  us.  A short  time  ago  I was  attending 
court  in  Los  Angeles,  where  water — plain,  simple  water, 
was  the  bone  of  contention.  An  expert  was  called  as  a 
witness  to  prove  the  value  of  an  inch  of  water — that  being 
one  of  the  facts  to  be  proven.  His  answer  was  $2,000  an 
inch.  The  answer  for  the  moment  paralyzed  me,  and  I 
expected  of  course  that  this  vast  amount  would  be  con- 
tradicted by  experts  on  the  other  side,  but  it  was  not — 
it  was  even  accepted  as  a fact  in  the  case. 

In  the  southern  end  of  Nevada,  where  I live,  the  rain- 
fall is  but  four  inches  a year,  and  yet  down  there  is  a 
country,  a valley- — an  empire  as  it  were — larger  than 
Rhode  Island,  with  its  half  a million  people,  where  over 
100  artesian  wells  are  now  pouring  life  giving  waters  up- 
on the  parched  but  rich  ground  of  the  desert,  and  the 
number  of  these  miracle  working  wells  will  soon  be  mul- 
tiplied many  times  more  than  ten  fold' — affording  em- 
ployment through  intensified  farming  and  its  manifold 
adjuncts  in  both  country  and  town,  to  nearly  as  many  peo- 
ple as  are  now  residing  in  the  whole  state  of  Nevada. 
This  may  sound  a little  out  of  the  ordinary  to  the  man 
who  has  not  studied  the  situation  as  I have,  and  I know 
how  conservative  bankers  become,  because  of  the  frailties 
of  human  nature;  however,  before  you  consign  me  to  a 
place  reserved  for  the  unreliables,  look  into  the  matter  for 
yourselves,  examine  what  other  places  have  accomplished, 
and  in  five  or  ten  years  from  now,  write  to  me  and  admit 
how  far  astray  were  your  first  conclusions.  Let  me  give 
you  an  instance,  at  once  reliable  and  full  of  coming  truth. 
Rockyford  is  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Colorado, 
where  a few  years  ago  the  desert  held  sway  supreme,  but 
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last  year,  twelve  miles  square  of  this  same  desert  ground 
paid  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  $1,000,000  in  freights  alone. 
This  amounted  to  a little  more  than  $10  an  acre  in  freights 
in  one  year.  The  little  empire  that  I hail  from  when 
brought  to  as  high  a state  of  cultivation  will  multiply 
Rockyford’s  freight  bill  ten  fold. 

Water  with  us  is  obtained  by  borings  from  100  to  400 
feet  deep,  mostly  the  latter,  and  the  flow  of  water  varies 
from  ten  inches  to  200  inches — the  average  being  about 
twenty  inches.  The  cost  of  a well  runs  from  $300  to  $800, 
according  to  the  depth  and  size  of  the  hole.  Lands  cost 
from  $5  an  acre  to  $50  an  acre,  and  in  addition  to  the 
lands  held  in  private  ownership  some  government  lands 
still  exist.  The  cost  of  clearing,  plowing,  and  leveling  the 
lands  will  average  about  $15  an  acre.  The  amount  of 
water  required  for  properly  irrigating  an  acre  of  land, 
with  us,  is  not  yet  reduced  to  that  certainty  where  figures 
can  be  depended  upon,  but  basing  our  situation  upon  the 
experience  of  Southern  California,  where  conditions  are 
similar,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a well  flowing  twenty  inches 
of  water  will  do  duty  for  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  land  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  grass,  grain,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables. One  of  the  most  difficult  things  confronting  the 
inexperienced  irrigator  is  to  resist  the  temptation  of  using 
too  much  water. 

Besides  the  artesian  supply,  water  down  with  us, 
seems  to  run  in  shallow  streams,  few  feet  below  the 
ground  level,  and  many  a shallow  well  of  commodious  di- 
mensions, with  a wind  mill  appendix  will  in  the  very  near 
future  be  making  many  an  immigrant’s  heart  glad. 

I suppose  a geologist,  who  has  had  wide  experience 
in  observing  the  movements  of  water — something  mys- 
terious to  most  of  us — could  tell  you  where  Las  Vegas 
gets  its  waters  from,  but  I can  not.  However,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  surmise  that  more  than  one  sr.ow  capped  moun- 
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tain,  rearing  upward  its  head  in  Nevada,  contributes  to 
make  us  glad  in  our  warm  southern  land.  We  have  one 
of  these  peaks  in  our  own  county,  standing  more  than 
11,000  feet  high,  that  is  almost  daily  a breeder  of  snow 
and  rain.  We  do  know  for  a certainty  that  mighty 
springs  that  we  have,  beckoned  the  pioneer  of  early  days, 
and  that  the  intrepid  Fremont  came  our  way  on  his  jour- 
ney to  the  land  of  the  mission  fathers,  way  back  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers.  That  courageous  pathfinder  halted 
for  a day  his  journey  to  the  Pacific,  at  the  big  springs 
within  the  limits  of  Las  Vegas,  on  the  4th  day  of  May, 
1844,  sixty-nine  years  ago,  and  wrote  in  his  record  of  that 
gigantic  expedition,  that  he  found  “two  streams  of  clear 
water,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  with  a quick  current  from 
two  singular  large  springs,”  and  these  springs  for  sixty- 
nine  years,  summer  or  winter,  night  or  day,  have  never 
varied  in  their  volume  or  character. 

In  our  climatic  conditions  we  are  closely  allied  to 
Southern  California,  and  at  the  altitude  of  2,000  feet  we 
can  confidently  grow  everything  but  lemons  and  oranges, 
that  our  neighbors  to  the  southwest  find  it  profitable  to 
produce.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  sufficient  water 
to  flow  over  the  top  of  the  ground  is  not  to  be  found  ev- 
erywhere— and  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  will  be  the 
cartage  of  the  fluid  from  one  place  to  another,  thereby  af- 
fording plenty  of  water  to  our  lands,  and  in  my  judgment 
the  lands  are  all  fertile  or  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  made 
so.  Taking  heed  of  the  experience  of  others,  and  that 
after  all,  is  the  best  test,  the  soils  of  Nevada  are  capable 
of  being  made  fertile — they  may  lack  some  essentials  but 
not  more  so  than  elsewhere,  and  the  things  they  lack  must 
be  provided.  Life  is  not  too  short  for  a man  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  experience  of  others  along  any  line  of  human 
endeavor,  in  which  he  is  interested,  and  he  acts  wisely 
when  he  seeks  to  acquire  all  information  possible,  per- 
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taining  to  his  business.  The  soil,  one  of  the  essentials  to 
the  existence  of  the  human  race,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex products  of  nature.  With  all  the  acquirements  of 
which  man  can  boast  he  can  not  create  a pound  of  soil, 
understand  the  intricacies  of  its  composition,  nor  yet  fully 
avail  himself  of  the  wealth  locked  up  within  this  most  fa- 
miliar of  all  natural  objects.  Nature  has  apparently 
brought  out  the  choicest  selections  from  her  storehouse 
and  placed  them  at  the  service  of  man  in  the  form  com- 
monly known  as  soil.  Its  varieties  are  unnumbered,  its 
capabilities  unmeasured,  and  its  adaptability  to  supply  the 
needs  of  man  only  partially  understood.  Soils  are  broken 
and  decomposed  rocks,  with  a little  decayed  and  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  called  humus.  When  you 
say  that,  you  have  said  all  that  the  most  scientific  can  sav. 
What  makes  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  a mystery  con- 
cealed from  the  wisest  of  us.  Into  the  desert  soil  we  can 
place  the  things  lacking,  and  the  water  and  cultivation  will 
do  the  rest,  and  the  returns  will  be  ioo  fold.  So1  far,  man 
after  hundreds  of  years  of  research  is  not  able  to  count 
in,  under,  or  on  earth  more  than  about  eighty- three  dif- 
ferent elements,  all  told.  Of  these  about  seventeen  go  to 
make  up  the  soil,  or  what  we  call  soil,  and  yet  not  more 
than  three  are  needed  much,  if  at  all,  in  the  production  of 
crops.  These  three  are  nitrogen,  potassium,  and  phos- 
phorus, and  these  the  soils  must  have,  but  they  are  easily 
provided  and  their  cost  is  not  much  of  a factor  when  an 
acre  yields  hundreds  of  dollars  a year. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your 
time  about  one  of  the  valleys  of  Nevada,  for  there  are 
dozens  of  others  inviting  us  to  action.  The  desert  call 
for  w^ater  will  be  heard,  and  the  sage  brush  will  give  way 
to  the  apple  tree,  the  peach,  the  grape,  and  the  alfalfa,  and 
the  man  who  heeds  the  call  and  answers  it  will  be  a bene- 
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factor,  for  he  will  make  the  blade  of  grass  to  grow  where 
none  grew  before. 

The  state  engineer  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
nearly  all  the  valleys  of  Nevada  can  be  watered  by  artes- 
ian wells.  He  tells  me  that  artesian  water  has  been  de- 
veloped already  in  many  of  them,  notably,  Carson,  Austin, 
Wells,  Winnemucca,  Fallon,  and  others.  The  people  of 
Nevada  should  bend  their  best  efforts  to  have  the  valleys 
of  the  state  developed  into  producing  lands,  thereby  add- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  the  state  many  fold.  Agriculture  is 
destined,  even  in  Nevada,  in  my  opinion,  to  outstrip  any 
other  industry,  and  water  is  the  magician  that  will  bring 
about  such  a result. 

The  outsider,  and  now  and  then  some  of  the  insiders, 
look  upon  Nevada  as  the  lost  sheep  of  the  American 
Union,  good  for  big,  bonanza  mining,  and  but  little  else, 
but  a change  is  coming  over  the  thoughts  of  men.  Out 
of  71,000,000  acres  within  its  borders,  experts  tell  us  that 
almost  one-third  of  these  acres  can  be  reclaimed  and  cul- 
tivated by  water,  and  the  population  of  the  state  increased 
to  1,000,000  or  more.  Here,  then,  is  your  opportunity: 
when  you  go  back  to  your  homes  and  your  banks,  take  up 
this  question  and  become  thoughtful,  but  active  helpers 
in  the  development  of  Nevada.  Do  your  share  in  making 
the  outside  world  acquainted  with  the  richness  of  Ne- 
vada’s possibilities  in  agriculture,  and  assist  in  its  redemp- 
tion through  the  magic  touch  of  water.  Nevada  was 
born  during  the  great  Civil  War,  brought  into  existence 
by  the  compelling  necessity  of  carrying  great  fundamental 
ideas  into  the  federal  constitution,  ideas  which  our  fore- 
fathers never  dreamed  of,  and  since  its  birth  hundreds  of 
millions  have  been  taken  away  to  do  the  world’s  work 
somewhere  else,  but  I am  glad  to  say  that  of  late  the  men 
gathering  her  millions  are  inclined 'to  stay  here  and  keep 
their  money  here,  too,  and  in  this  way  helping  us,  who 
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stay,  in  our  struggle  for  a better  commonwealth,  and  in 
this  they  certainly  set  a better  example  than  did  those  of 
a former  generation.  Nevada  money  should  stay  at  home 
and  help  build  up  Nevada,  is  a slogan  for  us  all  to  go  by. 


On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the  President  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  R.  C.  Turrittih,  Geo.  H Taylor  and  W. 
J.  Harris,  a committee  to  draft  suitable  resolutions  ex- 
pressing to  the  various  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in 
making  the  convention  such  a success,  the  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  members  of  the  Association. 


STATE  BANKS  OF  NEVADA 

By  HON.  EUGENE  HOWELL,  State  Bank  Examiner 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Eugene  Howell, 
State  Bank  Examiner  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Howell  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

I will  not  take  up  your  time  long,  as  others  will  follow 
me  who  will  talk  upon  other  subjects  more  interesting 
than  mine,  while  mine  will  simply  be  dry  figures  showing 
the  situation  and  condition  of  the  twenty-two  State  banks 
in  Nevada  as  they  exist  at  this  time. 

The  present  banking  law  was  drafted  by  the  Nevada 
Bankers’  Association,  and  among  those  present  I see  sev- 
eral who  assisted  in  framing  our  new  law.  This  law  pass- 
ed the  state  legislature  in  the  spring  of  1911,  and  became 
effective  upon  the  approval  of  the  governor,  March  22, 
1911.  The  present  state  banking  board  is  a creation  of 
this  law  and  is  composed  of  four  members  appointed  by 
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the  governor,  who  with  the  state  bank  examiner  consti- 
tute the  board.  I wish  to  say  that  this  board  has  met  in 
session  four  times  during  the  past  year,  and  has,  while  in 
session,  given  its  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  work 
before  it. 

The  law  itself  is  a good,  wholesome  law,  and  all 
banks  operating  under  its  jurisdiction  are  mindful  of  its 
conditions,  and  are  doing  everything  within  their  power 
to  live  up  to  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Murray,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  says  that 
a large  percentage  of  failures  throughout  the  United 
States  can  be  attributed  to  excess  loans  and  overdrafts 
that  are  allowed  to  increase  and  remain  uncollected.  I 
wish  to  say  that  under  our  present  law  excess  loans  have 
been  cut  down  very  materially,  so  as  to  come  within  the 
statutory  requirement  of  25  per  cent,  which  is  the  max- 
imum amount,  figured  upon  the  capital  and  surplus,  that 
can  be  loaned  to  any  one  person,  firm,  or  corporation. 
Overdrafts  which  amounted  in  January,  1911,  to  $485,000 
have  been  cut  down  to  $46,012.  I want  to  tell  you  this  is 
going  some — a cut  from  $485,000  to  $46,000  shows  that 
the  banks  are  doing  everything  possible  to  live  up  to  the 
conditions  of  our  present  law,  as  I have  said.  Before  I 
give  you  a difference  in  figures,  I will  say  by  comparison 
with  former  reports  that  deposits  are  greater  than  at  any 
time  since  the  panic  of  1907.  Overdrafts  are  today  the 
smallest  in  the  history  of  the  department.  Total  resources 
have  been  steadily  increasing  since  April,  1909.  The  av- 
erage reserve  carried  by  the  twenty-two  State  banks  at  the 
last  call  for  statements  of  condition,  April  4,  is  as  follows : 
Cash  on  hand,  7.06  per  cent;  sight  exchange,  28.26  per 
cent,  making  a total  cash  reserve  of  35.32  per  cent. 

I will  now'  give  you  some  comparative  figures  that 
are  quite  interesting.  I will  take  the  work  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  law  and  put  my  peg  down  from  the 
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called  report  of  January  7,  1911,  to  the  last  call,  April  4, 


1913: 

Individual  deposits  Jan.  7,  1911  $ 7,939,630.00 

Individual  deposits  April  4,  1913 9,678,731.00 

Increase  in  individual  deposits  $ 1,739,101.00 

Loans  and  discounts  Jan.  7,  1911  $ 5,598,012.00 

Loans  and  discounts  April  4,  1913  6,587,056.00 

Increase  in  loans  and  discounts  $ 9 89,044.00 

Overdrafts,  Jan.  7,  1911  $ 485,218.15 

Overdrafts,  April  4,  19 13  46,012.00 

Decrease  in  overdrafts  $ 439,206.15 

Cash  and  sight  exchange,  Jan.  7,  1911  $ 3,077,051.00 

Cash  and  sight  exchange,  April  4,  1913  3,508,790.00 

Increase  in  cash  and  sight  exchange  ....  $ 431,719.00 

Due  to  banks,  Jan.  7,  1911  $ 153,248.00 

Due  to  banks,  April  4,  1913  69,532.00 

Decrease  in  amounts  due  to  banks  $ 83,716.00 

Total  reserve,  Jan.  7,  1911  $10,338,817.00 

Total  reserve,  April  4,  1913  11,991,231.00 

Increase  in  reserve  $ 1,652,414.00 


This  all  goes  to  show  the  present  healthy  condition 
of  all  the  banks  in  their  entirety  in  the  state  coming  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  banking  board.  These  figures 
are  compiled  in  the  office  of  the  banking  board  and  are 
correct. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  banking  law  has  had  its 
effect  in  many  instances,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  pres- 
ent act  is  a good  and  strong  one  and  is  gradually  making 
itself  felt  throughout  the  state ; and  had  we  a banking  law 
of  this  kind  for  the  banks  to  live  up  to  prior  to  1907,  the 
prediction  is  that  there  would  have  been  no  bank  failures 
in  Nevada. 

Another  thing  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the 
state  is  getting  on  a more  prosperous  basis,  and  her  great 
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resources  are  being  taken  hold  of  in  a stronger  way.  Con- 
fidence is  being  restored,  money  is  easier,  and  more  of  it 
in  the  banks,  as  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  comparative 
statements,  which  is  an  index  to  the  situation  and  condi- 
tions as  they  really  exist.  Figures  speak  louder  than 
words,  as  evidenced  by  the  facts. 


THIRD  SESSION— SATURDAY  MORNING 

MAY  10th 

The  final  session  of  the  Convention  was  called  to 
order  Saturday  morning,  May  ioth  at  10  o’clock. 

The  Secretary  read  telegrams  received  from  Mr.  Geo. 
Wingfield,  and  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Edwards,  expressing  their  re- 
grets at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  Convention.  A tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Fred  E.  Farnsworth,  General  Secretary 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association  was  also  read,  con  - 
veying his  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  the  Nevada 
Bankers’  Association. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Russell  Lowry, 
vice-President  of  the  American  National  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  who  made  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  “The 
Farmer  and  the  Bank.’’ 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  BANK 

By  RUSSELL  LOWRY 

Vice  President,  The  American  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  California 

So  long  as  the  rural  vote  is  an  important  factor  in 
politics,  we  shall  continue  to  hear  a good  deal  about  the 
down-trodden  farmer,  and  plans  for  his  relief  and  im- 
provement will  be  brought  forward  in  great  number  and 
variety.  The  spirit  of  reform  is  rampant  in  our  fair  land, 
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and  the  horny-handed  son  of  toil  who  goes  out  in  the 
darkness  of  the  early  morn  to  cleave  the  stubborn  glebe  is 
a fine  target  for  the  uplift.  Even  the  bankers  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  new  order,  and  a bankers’  convention 
these  days  is  not  properly  conducted  unless  it  contains 
within  its  programme  some  discussion  of  ways  and  means 
to  help  the  poor  farmer — the  oppressed  and  impoverished 
farmer  who  is  getting  only  eighty-seven  per  cent  more  for 
his  products  now  than  he  got  ten  years  ago,  while  the 
price  of  other  commodities  has  ascended  in  the  same  per- 
iod twenty-three  per  cent — the  overworked  farmer  who 
spends  his  summers  in  an  automobile  and  his  winters  at 
Long  Beach. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  talk  just  now  about  the  need 
of  more  adequate  credit  facilities  for  the  farmer.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  European  land  owner  is  able  to  obtain 
money  more  easily  and  more  cheaply  than  his  American 
cousin,  and  that  the  latter  is  therefore  at  a great  disad- 
vantage in  competition.  No  less  an  authority  than  form- 
er President  Taft  stated  that  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  are  doing  business  on  a borrowed  capital  amount- 
ing to  $6,040,000,000,  on  which  they  pay  interest  amount- 
ing to  $510,000,000  annually' — a rate  of  8^  per  cent  per 
annum.  Contrast  this,  we  are  told,  with  the  economy  of 
the  European  farmer-borrower  who  pays  only  3 to  5 per 
cent  per  annum  for  funds.  I saw  a magazine  article  re- 
cently, in  which  there  were  two1  pictures,  one  showing*  an 
American  farmer,  bent  and  worn  with  toil,  with  a collar 
about  his  neck  labeled  “Usury,”  and  hauling  behind  him 
on  a sort  of  hay  sled,  which  symbolized  a mortgage,  a 
huge  bag  of  gold  marked  “8^4  per  cent.”  Upon  the  bag 
of  gold  were  four  plump,  well-fed,  well-dressed  individ- 
uals, designated  respectively  as  “National  Bank,”  State 
Bank,”  Private  Bank,”  and  “Village  Usurer.”  On  the 
opposite  page  was  a representation  of  a prosperous  look- 
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ing  foreign  farmer,  driving  a large  auto  truck,  on  which 
was  a very  small  bag  of  money  marked  “2  to  5 per  cent.” 
On  the  wheels  of  the  truck  were  the  words  “Credit”  and 
“Cheap  Money.” 

Just  where  Mr.  Taft  obtained  his  figures  concerning 
the  amount  of  mortgage  debt  and  the  interest  paid  thereom 
I do  not  know — though  I suspect  he  borrowed  the  compu- 
tations of  Mr.  Yoakum,  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Railroad.  However,  they  are  not  borne 
out  by  the  investigation  carried  on  in  the  department  of 
agriculture,  which  discovered  that  the  farm  mortgage  in- 
debtedness in  the  United  States  is  not  over  $2,793,000,000, 
and  the  maximum  farm  indebtedness,  including  chattle 
mortgages,  crop  liens,  and  unsecured  debts,  is  about  $5,- 
000,000,000. 

That  sum  is  large  enough,  surely,  and  rather  dis- 
proves the  contention  that  the  American  farmer  is  des- 
titute of  credit  facilities.  Any  industry  that  can  command 
$5,000,000,000  of  borrowed  capital  is  doing  pretty  well, 
thank  you.  Accepting  12,000,000  as  the  correct  number 
of  farmers  in  the  United  States,  that  means  an  average 
credit  of  nearly  $500  to  each  farmer.  Considering  that 
many  do  not  borrow  at  all,  the  average  of  the  actual  bor- 
rowers would  be  much  more  than  $500. 

The  department  of  agriculture  found  from  its  inves- 
tigations that  except  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  farmers 
were  able  to  obtain  all  the  credit  they  could  competently 
use,  and  that  the  banks  furnished  from  one-half  to  seven- 
tenths  of  this  credit.  To  quote  from  the  report : 

A general  survey  of  the  whole  country  outside 
of  the  South  finds  as  a common  fact  a sufficiency  of 
agricultural  credit  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  farm- 
ers competent  to  use  it ; the  exceptions  in  particular 
communities,  more  or  less  isolated,  are  of  probably 
small  account  as  far  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
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concerned  as  compared  with  the  great  body  of  mill- 
ions of  competent  farmers  who1  obtain  the  credit  that 
they  want. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  eastern 
and  middle  western  states  are  well  aware  that  farmers 
have  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  borrowing  money  in 
such  quantities  and  for  such  periods  as  they  require,  and 
the  current  rate  of  interest  is  5 per  cent.  Usually  there  is 
a commission  of  1 per  cent,  which,  however,  is  spread 
over  two  or  more  years,  so  that  the  actual  net  rate  paid 
by  the  borrower  is  seldom  over  5 y2  per  cent  per  annum. 
I know  of  one  of  these  “Village  Usurers,”  a man  who  has 
most  of  his  fortune  invested  in  5 per  cent  farm  mortgages 
in  Iowa,  and  his  chief  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  money 
out, — the  farmers  are  paying  off  their  loans  faster  than 
he  can  find  avenues  for  loaning  it  out  again. 

So  far  as  interest  rates  are  concerned,  it  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  department  of  agriculture  that  the  farmer 
fares  somewhat  better  than  the  man  in  city  or  tow^n.  For 
example,  of  correspondents  reporting  on  the  question  of 
rates  for  purchase  money  loans,  10  per  cent  stated  that 
rates  were  higher  for  farms  than  for  town  and  city  real 
estate ; 33  per  cent  reported  that  rates  are  lower  for  farms 
than  for  town  and  city  real  estate;  and  57  per  cent  re- 
ported that  there  is  no  difference  in  rates  for  purchase 
money  between  the  two  classes. 

It  appears,  from  this,  that  the  bankers  of  the  United 
States  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  needs  of  their  rural 
customers,  but  are  treating  them  somewhat  better,  in  the 
way  of  accommodations,  than  other  customers  are  treated. 
It  may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether  there  will  be  any 
marked  response  to  the  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  co-operative  credit  societies  such  as  are  com- 
mon in  Europe,  notably  in  Germany.  Since  these  socie- 
ties have  been  indorsed  with  great  enthusiasm  by  Mr. 
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Taft  and  Mr.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  formerly  the  American 
ambassador  to  France,  who  has  given  profound  study  to 
the  question  of  agricultural  credits,  some  mention  of  their 
methods  may  be  of  interest. 

Taking  the  Raiffeisen  banks  of  Germany  as  a type, 
these  organizations  are  local  mutual  societies  for  en- 
couraging thrift  and  granting  loans  for  small  amounts 
and  temporary  purposes  on  personal  security.  Money  is 
obtained  by  the  deposits  of  members  and  of  non-members, 
though  loans  are  confined  to  members.  In  1903  there 
were  16,106  such  credit  associations  in  Germany,  having 
an  average  membership  of  ninety-five  persons.  The  av- 
erage size  of  the  deposits  was  $370  and  the  average  loan 
$150.  Loans  are  made  for  productive  purposes  only,  and 
each  borrower  must  furnish  security  in  the  shape  of  in- 
dorsement by  two  associate  members. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  valuable  service  that 
has  been  rendered  by  these  societies  in  Europe.  They  fill 
a place  in  the  financial  scheme  that  is  not  otherwise  sup- 
plied. But  they  can  not  be  transplanted  to  America  with 
any  assurance  that  they  will  thrive  equally  here.  Their 
success  in  Germany  is  due  fundamentally  to  a spirit  of  co- 
operation among  people  who  are  similarly  situated  and 
conditioned.  In  this  country  there  is  more  diversity  of 
view  and  of  circumstances  among  farmers  of  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  a greater  tendancy  to  move  and  shift  from  place 
to  place. 

Furthermore,  as  set  forth  above,  the  credit  needs  of 
rural  communities  are  reasonably  well  supplied  by  the 
local  banks.  What  farmer  in  Nevada  or  California  need- 
ing money  to  buy  a band  of  sheep,  or  hay  to  feed  his 
cattle,  or  alfalfa  seed  for  planting,  having  security,  wheth- 
er pledged  or  not,  fails  to  obtain  the  funds  from  his  bank- 
er? How  many  such  farmers,  needing  a few  hundred 
dollars  for  a temporary  purpose,  would  not  rather  go 
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without  than  ask  two  or  three  friends  to  go  on  the  note  as 
securities  ? And  I am  not  willing  to  believe  that  the  bank- 
er is  charging  the  farmer  more  for  his  accommodations 
than  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  pays  in  the  same  com- 
munity. The  profits  of  the  bank  are  not  exorbitant,  in 
consideration  of  the  service  performed  and  the  risk  in- 
volved. The  formation  of  co-operative  loan  societies 
would  deprive  the  local  banks  of  a considerable  portion 
of  their  legitimate  and  profitable  business,  and  without 
any  compensating  gain  to  the  community.  For  such  banks 
are  frequently,  if  not,  indeed,  generally,  owned  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  profits  are  paid  back  to 
the  community  in  the  form  of  dividends.  The  foregoing 
has  reference  to  short-time,  or  commercial  credit,  of  farm- 
ers, such  credit  as  might  be  used,  for  example,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  live  stock,  implements,  seed,  or  fertilizers,  or  for 
the  harvesting  of  crops.  There  is  another  kind  of  credit 
needed  by  farmers  and  that  is  for  the  purchase  of  land 
and  its  permanent  improvement.  Such  credits  are  usually 
for  a longer  period  and  secured  by  mortgages.  While 
there  is  plenty  of  money  available  in  most  sections,  as  we 
have  shown,  our  method  of  dealing  with  this  kind  of  loans 
could  be  improved  upon  and  there  is  much  we  might  learn 
from  our  neighbors  across  the  Atlantic. 

Money  put  into  land  is  fixed  capital,  and  it  is  not  log- 
ical to  expect  that  it  can  be  repaid  except  after  a long 
period' — a period  sufficient  to  retire  the  loan  out  of  surplus 
profits,  after  the  operating  expenses  have  been  deducted. 
Yet  it  is  common  practice  for  farmers  to  borrow  for  such 
purposes  for  one  year,  or  two  years,  trusting  to  their  abil- 
ity to  obtain  a renewal  when  the  note  falls  due.  The 
banker  may  accept  the  loan  for  a year,  expecting  to  re- 
new it,  because  he  knows  very  well  that  the  borrower  can 
not  repay  within  the  time  specified.  Thus  both  are  placed 
in  a false  position.  The  farmer,  with  his  thoughts  upon 
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the  mortgage,  or  the  interest  payments  frequently  recur- 
ring, is  forced  to  work  his  land  to  the  greatest  immediate 
advantage,  regardless  of  its  ultimate  good.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  potent  causes  of  impoverishing  the  soil  of  our 
farms. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  or  permanent  improvement  of 
farm  land  ought  to  be  made  for  ten  years  at  least.  In 
Europe  they  are  made  for  periods  ranging  from  thirty  to 
seventy-five  years.  That  seems  to  us  like  a preposterously 
long  time,  but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  borrower 
has  no  need  to  worry  himself  into  the  grave  over  the  re- 
payment of  the  mortgage.  In  the  rural  melodrama  of 
Germany  you  will  never  find  the  brave  lad  who  ran  aw&y 
to  sea  and  arrived  home  years  later,  fabulously  rich,  just 
in  time  to  keep  the  grasping  squire  from  foreclosing  the 
mortgage  on  the  homestead.  Soft  lights  and  slow  music. 
Nb,  mortgages  are  never  foreclosed  in  Germany.  At 
least,  hardly  ever.  This  is  the  way  the  scheme  works  out 
in  the  Landschaften  banks,  which  are  typical  of  many 
others  in  various  parts  of  Europe: 

The  Landschaften  Associations  are  societies  of  farm- 
ers. The  members  have  the  right  to  issue  mortgage 
bonds,  based  upon  the  mortgages  held  by  the  association. 
These  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  all  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. By  virtue  of  such  a guarantee  the  bonds  are 
readily  salable  upon  favorable  terms  throughout  the  em- 
pire, to  banks  and  all  classes  of  investors.  By  means  of 
these  bonds,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  is- 
sued, the  farmers  belonging  to  the  association  can  com- 
mand the  money  market  as  readily  as  great  business  cor- 
porations or  municipalities.  Those  who  join  the  associa- 
tions must  have  their  estates  appraised,  and  they  are  per- 
mitted to  make  mortgage  loans  up  to  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  appraised  value  of  their  land.  The  associa- 
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tion  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  repayment  of  the 
loan. 

A similar  method  is  followed  by  the  joint-stock  mort- 
gage banks  in  Germany,  and  by  the  Credit  Foncier  in 
France.  The  latter  institution  loans  money  on  mortgage 
security  at  4.3  per  cent,  loans  running  as  high  as  seventy- 
five  years.  Partial  payments  may  be  made  by  the  borrow- 
er at  any  time.  Against  a mass  of  such  mortgages,  de- 
bentures to  the  same  amount  are  sold.  These  bonds  bear 
3 per  cent  interest  and  have  no  fixed  maturity,  but  are  call- 
able by  lot.  The  market  value  of  these  securities  com- 
pares favorably  with  government  issues,  showing  public 
confidence  in  their  stability. 

There  are  many  interesting  features  connected  with 
these  European  mortgages,  but  I will  mention  only  one, 
and  that  is  the  system  of  amortization.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a method  of  paying  off  a loan  by  returning  a 
little  of  the  principal  each  year  An  annual  payment, 
called  an  annuity,  is  determined  upon,  and  this  payment 
includes  interest,  and  a contribution  to  the  sinking  fund 
and  the  cost  of  conducting  the  business.  Annuities  are 
calculated  for  periods  of  ten  to  seventy- five  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  period  the  mortgage  debt  becomes  extin- 
guished and  the  property  returns  to  the  owner  free  and 
clear  of  all  encumbrances.  For  example,  the  prevailing 
rate  on  amortizable  mortgages  in  France  at  present  is  4.3 
per  cent.  Now  if  the  debtor  adds  3.2  per  cent  to  this,  and 
pays  7.5  per  cent  a year,  he  can  in  twenty  years  pay  off 
his  debt  in  full,  both  principal  and  interest.  Naturally 
this  plan  helps  the  lender  as  well  as  the  borrower,  since 
the  ratio  of  security  is  increased  by  every  reduction  of 
the  principal  sum  of  the  loan. 

This  is  a very  brief  description  of  the  way  mortgage 
loans  are  handled  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  seems  a 
more  logical  and  scientific  plan  than  that  followed  in 
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America,  where  the  borrower,  at  the  end  of  one  year  or 
two  years,  or  perhaps  five  at  the  outside,  is  obliged  to  pay 
up  his  entire  indebtedness  in  a lump,  or  renew  all  or  part, 
or  seek  a new  lender  if  the  loan  must  be  shifted 

Obviously,  however,  the  banks  can  not  carry  on  bus- 
iness of  this  sort.  The  National  banks  are,  quite  properly, 
forbidden  to  make  loans  on  real  estate  security.  The 
same  restriction  should  apply  to  all  banks  whose  deposits 
are  payable  on  demand,  or  on  short  notice.  Savings 
banks  are  permitted  to  make,  and  do  make,  mortgage 
loans,  but  generally  keep  a considerable  part  of  their  as- 
sets in  investments  of  a more  liquid  character.  The  big 
life  insurance  companies,  who  carry  about  $700,000,000 
in  farm  loans,  probably  would  not  bother  with  amortiza- 
tion schemes  and  much  less  would  individual  lenders,  who 
never  would  be  content  to  be  repaid  in  driblets. 

The  solution  seems  to  lie  in  the  formation  of  large 
mortgage  loan  companies,  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
make  loans  on  land,  and  against  the  mortgages  so  ob- 
tained, issue  and  sell  their  debentures,  guaranteed  by  the 
company.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  companies  of 
such  strength  and  capital  that  public  confidence  would  be 
gained  and  the  sale  of  the  debentures  reasonably  assured. 
Some  of  the  capital  would  have  to  be  used  in  supporting 
the  market  for  the  debentures  until  they  established  them- 
selves and  made  their  own  market. 

Safeguarded  by  appropriate  laws,  and  strictly  super- 
vised in  all  details  by  state  authorities,  such  companies 
could  do  a great  service  for  the  agricultural  interest  of 
any  state  or  group  of  states.  The  offer  of  a ten  year  loan, 
with  the  privilege  of  making  partial  payments  at  any  time, 
would  appeal  to  the  farmer  who  had  been  beset  by  the 
necessity  of  renewing,  every  two  years  or  so,  his  mortgage 
obligations  The  sale  of  the  debentures  would  open  up  a 
new  avenue  of  employment  for  funds  in  the  hands  of  in- 
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vestors,  and  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  accumula- 
tions of  thrift  would  go  to  the  enrichment  and  rejuvena- 
tion of  the  soil. 

Would  the  debentures  be  safe  ? If  the  business  were 
conducted  with  ordinary  prudence  and  sagacity,  nothing 
could  be  safer.  One  of  the  large  life  insurance  companies 
in  the  United  States  has  been  making  farm  mortgages  for 
forty-six  years,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  relying  mainly 
upon  its  various  local  agents.  In  that  time  it  has  made 
75,102  loans  to  farmers,  amounting  to  $133,838,549,  and 
its  total  losses  have  been  $193,485 — a little  over  a tenth  of 
1 per  cent.  I know  a small  bank  in  Illinois  which  has 
loaned  on  farm  property  for  thirty  years.  It  has  never 
foreclosed  a mortgage  and  never  lost  a dollar  in  such 
loans. 

The  plan  outlined  above  is  already  in  operation  in 
California  and  several  new  companies  are  being  organized 
along  the  same  lines.  For  the  most  part  they  are  not 
great  enough  to  command  a wide  market  for  the  securities 
they  may  offer  for  sale  Ultimately  no  doubt,  by  consoli- 
dation or  some  other  means,  perhaps  even  by  federal  chart- 
er, there  may  grow  up  a company  whose  guarantee  will 
give  a ready  sale  to  these  mortgage  securities.  One  final 
link  in  the  chain  of  credit  is  necessary,  however,  before 
the  fullest  fruition  of  the  plan  can  be  realized.  That  is 
the  creation  of  a central  bank  or  reserve  association 
which,  with  its  power  of  note  issue  and  its  great  reserve, 
will  act  as  the  protector  of  the  entire  banking  system  and 
the  regulator  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  In  no  other  way 
will  there  be  found  a solution  of  the  problem  of  a safe 
currency  and  adequate  credit  facilities  for  all  classes  at 
reasonable  rates.  At  some  point  along  the  line  agricul- 
tural credit  is  bound  to  lean  upon  commercial  credit,  and 
this  can  not  be  done  safely  unless  commercial  credit  shall, 
in  turn,  have  recourse  to  a central  institution  empowered 
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to  issue  bank  notes  upon  rediscounts  and  absorb  the  jar  in 
times  of  financial  stress.  There  is  hope  that  the  present 
Congress  will  find  a way  to  remove  some  of  the  defects 
in  our  banking  system  and  make  it  a complete  and  har- 
monious credit  structure. 


MR.  TILDEN’S  ADDRESS 

Following  Mr.  Cowry,  the  President  introduced  to 
the  Convention,  Mr.  Augustus  Tilden,  attorney  at  law,  of 
Goldfield,  Nevada,  who  discussed  in  a very  able  manner 
the  contemplated  currency  revision  under  consideration 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  Tilden  presented  his  views  of  the  subject,  not  as 
a banker,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a layman,  and  em- 
phasized very  strongly,  the  desirability  of  Congress  ap- 
pointing on  the  Currency  Committee  a number  of  capable 
bankers,  rather  than  men  who  were  not  fully  cognizant  of 
the  real  needs  of  the  country  at  large  along  that  line 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  THANKS 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  on  motion  duly  made  and  seconded, 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  Nevada  Bankers’  Association, 
do  extend  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Forster,  Manager  of  the  Tonopah 
and  Goldfield  Railroad  Co.,  our  sincerest  thanks  for  the 
very  courteous  and  p’easant  entertainment  furnished  by 
him  with  tbe  assistance  of  Mr.  Pett,  and  the  use  of  his 
private  car  from  Mina  to  Goldfield.  Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Nevada  Bankers’  Association  do 
express  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Howe,  L.  L.  Patrick,  and  M.  E.  Hill,  its 
fullest  appreciation  for  the  many  courtesies  received,  and 
extend  its  thanks  for  the  efficient  services  rendered  in 
providing  for  the  entertainment  of  its  guests.  Be  it  further 
RESOLVED,  That  the  Nevada  Bankers’  Association 
express  its  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Mr.  Augustus  Tilden 
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for  the  able  address  made  by  him  before  the  Convention; 
to  the  Goldfield  Lodge  B.  P.  O.  E.  for  the  use  of  their 
building  for  holding  the  Convention  and  to  the  people  of 
Goldfield,  for  the  very  hospitable  manner  in  which  they 
received  the  bankers  and  their  guests.  Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Secretary  do  at  once  transmit 
copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  parties  mentioned  herein. 


MINUTES  APPROVED 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  minutes  of 
the  last  annual  meeting,  as  they  appeared  in  the  printed 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  were  ratified  and 
approved. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  next  order  of 
business  would  be  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  election  resulted  as  follows : 

President Geo.  H.  Taylor 

(Asst.  Cashier  Washoe  County  Bank,  Rem>,  Nevada) 

Vice-President A.  E.  Kimball 

(President  The  First  National  Bank,  Elko,  Nevada) 

Secretary J.  W.  Davey 

(T  he  Nixon  National  Bank,  Reno,  Nevada) 

Treasurer W.  R.  Bracken 

(Vice-President  First  State  Bank,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada) 

The  next  order  of  business  being  the  election  of  a 
Vice-President  for  Nevada  of  the  American  Bankers’  As- 
sociation, Mr.  F.  M.  Lee  was  placed  in  nomination. 
There  being  no  further  nominations,  on  motion  duly  made 
and  seconded,  Mr.  Lee  was  declared  elected  by  acclama- 
tion. 

President-elect  Geo.  H.  Taylor  then  took  the  chair 
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and  announced  that  if  agreeable  to  those  present  he  would 
defer  making  his  appointments  to  the  Executive  Council 
and  Legislative  Committee  until  a later  date.  There  were 
no  objections. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIPS 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnson,  Vice-President  of  The  Merch- 
ants National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  presented  the  ap- 
plication of  that  institution  for  associate  membership  in 
the  Nevada  Bankers’  Association. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Kaiser,  Director  of  The  First  National 
Bank  of  O'gden,  Utah,  presented  the  application  of  that 
institution  for  associate  membership  in  the  Nevada  Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

On  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  The  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  California,  and  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Ogden,  Utah,  were  unanimously 
admitted  as  associate  members  of  the  Nevada  Bankers’ 
Association 

On  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  the  retiring  officers  for  the  very  capable 
manner  in  which  they  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
association  during  the  past  year. 


INFORMAL  ADDRESSES 

Informal  addresses  were  then  made  by  the  following : 
Mr.  F.  M.  Lee,  Vice-President-elect,  for  Nevada  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Association;  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Taylor, 
President-elect ; Mr.  A.  E.  Kimball,  Vice- President-elect ; 
Mr.  H.  Choynski,  Asst.  Cashier  AngM  & London  Paris 
National  Bank,  ban  Francisco,  California;  Mr.  C.  L. 
Davis,  Asst.  Cashier  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank, 
San  Francisco,  California;  Mr.  Mose  Reinhart,  President 
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Winnemucca  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Winnemucca,  Ne- 
vada; Mr.  H.  J.  Muller,  Cashier  McGill  National  Bank, 
McGill,  Nevada;  Mr.  H.  G.  Marsh,  Cashier  Farmers 
Bank  of  Carson  Valley,  Minden,  Nevada;  Mr.  B.  D. 
Dean,  Asst.  Cashier  The  Crocker  National  Bank,  San 
Francisco,  California;  Mr.  A.  FI.  Howe,  Secretary  Gold- 
field Consolidated  Mines  Co.,  Goldfield,  Nevada ; Mr.  H. 
W.  Culbertson,  Cashier  Mason  Valley  Bank,  Mason,  Ne- 
vada. 

On  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  all  the  speakers  who  took  part  in  the 
program. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Fifth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Nevada  Bankers’  Association  was  ad- 
journed at  12:30. 
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BANKS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 


§ Indicates  members  of  American  Bankers’  Association. 

* Indicates  members  of  the  Nevada  Bankers’  Association. 

The  figures  following  the  name  of  each  bank  represent 
the  number  given  to  that  bank  under  the  Numerical  System 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association. 

NATIONAL  BANKS 

*§The  First  National  Bank,  Elko 9 4-27 

*§The  First  National  Bank.  Ely 94-2  4 

*§The  Ely  National  Bank,  Ely 94-25 

*§The  Copper  National  Bank,  Ely ...94-34  # 

*§The  First  National  Bank,  Goldfield 9 4-17 

*§The  First  National  Bank,  Lovelock 94-28 

*§The  McGill  National  Bank,  McGill 94-40 

*§The  Nixon  National  Bank,  Reno. ....94-3 

*§The  Farmers  & Merchants  National  Bank,  Reno.-..94-2 

*§The  Nevada  First  National  Bank,  Tonopah .9  4-21. 

*§The  First  National  Bank,  Winnemucca 94-45 

* Agency  Bank  of  California,  N.  A.,  Virginia  City 9 4-44 

STATE  BANKS 

*§Bank  of  Austin,  Austin 94-30 

* Horton  Banking  Co.,  Battle  Mountain .9  4-31 

Lincoln  County  Bank,  Caliente. 9 4-32 

*§Carson  Valley  Bank,  Carson  City 9 4-33 

*§Henderson  Banking  Co.,  Elko ...94-26 

*§Churchill  County  Bank,  Fallon ...94-35 

*§Douglas  County  Farmers  Bank,  Gardnerville 9 4-36 

*§John  S.  Cook  & Co.,  Bankers,  Goldfield. .94-16 

*§First  State  Bank,  Las  Vegas 9 4-3  8 

*§Lovelock  Mercantile  & Banking  Co.,  Lovelock. 9 4-2  9 

*§Mason  Valley  Bank,  Mason  94-47 

§Quinn  River  Bank,  McDermitt 9 4-39 

* Farmers  Bank  of  Carson  Valley,  Minden 9 4-41 

Bank  of  Pioche,  Inc.,  Pioche 9 4-42 

* Bank  of  Nevada  Savings  & Trust  Co.,  Reno 9 4-6 

Scheeline  Banking  & Trust  Co.,  Reno.... 9 4-4 

*§Washoe  County  Bank,  Reno. 94-1 

*§Bank  of  Sparks,  Inc.,  Sparks 94-43 

*§Tonopah  Banking  Corporation,  Tonopah .....94-2  0 

*§Bank  of  Wells,  Wells ....94-48 

*§Winnemucca  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Winnemucca. .9 4-49 
*§Lyon  County  Bank,  Yerington 9 4-46 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEVADA 
BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 


The  California  National  Bank,  Sacramento,  California. 
The  American  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  California. 
The  Anglo  & London  Paris  National  Bank,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

The  Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  California. 

The  First  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  California. 

The  Merchants  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  California. 
The  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

The  Commercial  National  Bank,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  National  Copper  Bank,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  First  National  Bank,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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MORTUARY  RECORD 


GEO.  E.  GUNN 

March  11,  1913.  Aged  52  years. 
Director: 

First  National  Bank,  Ely,  Nevada. 
Mason  Valley  Bank,  Mason,  Nevada. 
McGill  National  Bank,  McGill. 


GEO.  S.  NIXON 

June  5,  1912.  Aged  52  years. 
President: 

Carson  Valley  Bank,  Carson  City, 
Nevada. 

Bank  of  Nevada  Savings  & Trust  Co., 
Reno,  Nevada. 

Nixon  National  Bank,  Reno,  Nevada. 
Tonopah  Banking  Corporation,  Tono- 
pah,  Nevada. 

First  National  Bank,  Winnemucca, 
Nevada. 


RESOLVED,  That  we  the  members  of  the 
Nevada  Bankers’  Association  desire  to  express 
our  feeling  of  profound  regret  and  loss  sustained 
through  the  untimely  deaths  of  our  esteemed 
associates,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Gunn  and  Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Nixon. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 
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